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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 








From the Boston Reformer. 
Progress of Public Sentiment. 
Stavery—Morns, &c.—The Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty was prevented yesterday from celebrating the 
anniversary of the emancipation of the slaves in the 
British West India Islands, by a mob which col- 


lected about the building where they were to assem- | 


ble. The mob was composed of southerners, re- 
spectable merchants of the city, and saucy boys.— 


No violence was committed, for the society finding , 
the mob at their doors, and the entrance to the hall 


closed by the lessee of the building, quietly return- 
ed to a private house, from whence, after some con- 
versation, a prayer offered by the editor of this pa- 
per, and the singing of a hymn, they separated for 
their homes. 

We hartly know ia what terms to speak of this 
new outrage upon the rights of peaceable citizens. 
After the gentlemanly mob of last Uctober, we had 
supposed our city had become sick of mobs, and 
we believe it has. We cannot persuade ourselves 
that the mob of yesterday, was countenanced by 
any great number of our own citizens. We believe 
Bostonians to be too enlightened, toomuch attached 
to law and order, to countenance such proceedings 
more than once in their lives. What was done yes- 
terday, we attsibute to the instigation and influence 
of southerners, and if any Bostonians of respecta- 
bility joined, it was those who are most deeply in- 


fear that any efforts here to benefit the slave will re- 
sult ininjury to their pecuniary interests. Besides, 
we suppose, there are among us not a few who hold 
mortgages on slaves, and into whose hands slaves 
have fallen to pay debts due from their owners.— 
We should like to know how many of those who 
have no sympathy for the slave, but a vast deal for | 
the slaveholder, are in fact, though living in a free 
state, slaveholders themselves. | 

But let this pass. These mobs come too late in| 
the day. They are a species of argument that will 
not convince. If the anti-siavery folks are wrong, 
they will hardly be mobbed into the right. Oppo- 
sition unites them together, and cxrries them for- 
ward. Nothing will make one more attached to a 
cause, than to suffer in its behalf. To abandona 
cause for which we have suffered, for which we have 
been persecuted, is impossible. And the anti-sla- 
very folks are now persecuted, and so persecuted, 
that we may be assured that they will never aban- 
don this work in which they are engaged. 

This is not all. There are men in the communi- 
ty who cannot look tamely on, and see their fellow- 
citizens, their brothers and sisters persecuted for ad- 
Vocating the cause of humanity. We ate too near 
Faneuil Hall, to patiently see inen and women mob- 
bed because they would assemble peaceably to re- 
joice tat a portion of our fellow beings have been 
set free. We are too near the cradle of liberty, to 
hear it charged upon some one of the best christians 
of the city that they are incendiaries, because they 
cannot believe it consistent with the rights of man 
or with christian love, that slavery should exist. 
Mobs cal] these men out and compe! them to speak. 

When peaceable women cannot assemble to hear 
from a respectable clergyman of the city, an ad- 
dress in commemoration of the emancipation of 
slavery in the British West India Islands, without 
being mobbed, we deem it time to speak, and to 
speak out in a tone that cannot be mistaken. It is 
no longer a question, whether the abolitionists have | 
been judicious, and always just. They are perse- 
cuted; they are wronged; their rights are denied 
them, and every man who has sympathies, who ap- | 
prehends humanity, will be on their side. These , 
mobs ar. leaving us no chance of escape. We must | 
either abandon all pretence to a love of freedom for | 
even ourselves, and come out the decided advocates | 
of slavery, or we must speak out in behalf of the 
abolitionists. These mobs will not suffer us to be 
neutral; they compel us to take sides. And cana 
New England man, can a Bostonian, hesitate which 
side to take? Is there a man among us to advocate | 
slavery? If there be, we will call upon him to! 
Speak, so that we may know him. And we say to’ 
all those who are the friends of human rights, of | 
their country and of religion, also to speak; now is | 
the time. ‘Their voices are needed, and it is crimi- | 
nal to be silent. Let them speak out for free insti- | 
tutions, speak ont for the wronged, the persecuted; | 
above all, speak out for the slave, and swear in the | 
depths of their souls that slavery shall cease. 

For ourselves, we have hitherto said very little on 
this subject. We have never been able to go with 

the abolitionists; we have never approved of their 
modes of proceeding; but we have now no liberty 
left.us. As the conductor of a public journal ex- 
pressly devoted to the melioration of humanity, and 
owning no party but mankind, we cannot be silent. 
We must speak, and however much the abolitionists 
may have been in the wrong, their cause now he- 
comes the cause of every freeman, patriot, philan- 
thropist and christian. It is a fearful crisis, and wo 
tothe coward spirit that would shrink from it! It 
must be met, and manfully; and it shall be. If 
Southerners can come here and mob peaceable 
women, they shall be made to know that there is 
here too much of the spirit of the pilgrims to bear it 
silence. If they can come here in open daylight 
and instigate, and in part form a mob, we tell them 
how, that from this time, henceforth, and for ever, 
that we espouse the cause of the slave, and that we 
Will not cease to importune his owner till he is free. 

€ have here at the north suffered enough from 

*outhern dictation. It is enough that the south bul- 
es the north in Congress; she must beware how 
she attempts it in this city. 
From the Salem Landmark. 
' The Cincinnati Mob. 


‘ The last riot at Cincinnati, and lawless destruc- 
a of the printing establishment of Mr, J. G. Bir- 
nd 8 “Philanthropist,” appears to us to be strik- 
‘€ @ heavier-blow at the liberty of speech, the free- 
Pres of the , and the right of free discussion, 
whieh 2, of the outrages a similar character 
and have preceded it, in all the catalogue of mobs, 
iat ae 8, which have stained the history of the 
oa 4 uBtiteen months, in this boasted free, enlight- 
ia intteaed: We cannot find words to express 
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| 
terested in southern markets; those who, perhaps, | 


‘to do with the insertion of the above article.— 


ee he eee nan — — met i oe 


moral and civil rights of our citizens. 
ing to, and where are these things to end?” 


alleged, who is not even charged with any special 
act of provocation,—is assailed and interrupted in 
his peaceful and rightful occupation, his premises 
demolished, his property plundered and destroyed in 
open day, in the face of a community of laws, and 


society! It is even so. And for what? Because 
that individual dared to follow the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience, rather than those of a mor- 
bid, reckless, unprincipled desire for gain; because 
he dared to believe, what reason and revelation so 
plainly teaches, that man can have no right of 
|property in his fellow man, that slavery is a viola- 
‘tion of human rights, and the law of God; and be- 
‘cause he dared to speak as he believed, and raised 
‘his voice calmly, and candidly, and faithfully, in 
behalf of his oppressed fellow beings! 

We have before said, that Mr. Birney’s course, 
in the management of his paper, has appeared to us 
'to be prudent, judicious, and kind. It is impossi- 
_ble to reconcile the treatment he has received with 
any principle of right or justice. He is hunted 
down like a wild beast, on the general ground of 
being an abolitionist, and publishing a paper which 
maintains that slavery is wrong, and inconsistent 
with the institutions of the country. 

But the most fearful aspect ef this outrage, is its 
general bearing upon the freedom of the press; and 
the evidence it affords of a popular spirit of misrule 
and contempt of the law, which threatens the peace 
and permanence of the nation; encouraged and au- 
thorized as the outrage has boon, by ‘large and re- 
spectable meetings of citizens.”? Strange that men 
can be so lost toa sense of reason and right. Shame 
upon them, that they value so lightly the laws of 
the land. : 

No power can correct these evils but public opin- 
ion; and when that shall cease to be a safe and ade- 
quate remedy, the crisis will have arrived when we 
must yield to an abridgment of the liberty of the 
press and of speech, or to the breaking asunder of 
every bond which binds social and civil society to- 
gether. d 

t is a licentious mob, and not a free press, which 
threatens our liberty and social happiness. The 
press must be free: free with an enlightened freedom 
—which seeks the general good at the hazard of 
private interests; which fearlessly exposes every 





| 
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melancholy forebodings which fill the mind, as we 
contemplate such open and gross violations of the 
Who that loves his country will not blush at the 


recital which we publish to-day? and who can re- 
frain from the anxiousinquiry, **What are we com- 


A citizen, in the conscientious discharge of his 


duty, as a man, a freeman, a lover and friend of his 
fellow men—against whom no erime or offence is 


by a mon who claim to be ‘“‘réspectable’’ members of 





some paper, &c. &c.” 
We will not pursue the 

ridiculousness of treating 

ner 18 too evident. 


f 


tria might as well say to those whom it imprisons 
for talking politics, that the fault was their own and 
not that of the government, which imprisoned them 
only to make them silent. The press in our coun- 
try is free from legal tyranny; it must be free, also, 
from the more terrible tyranny of mobs, 


In speaking of the recent outrage in Cincinnati, 
the editor of the National Enquiter makes the fol- 
lowing remarks:— 


not checked by the moral energy of our citizens, 
will soon overturn, and seatter, and destroy, the 
whole fabric of our free government. There ts but 


{ 
| 





jo despotism. A recurrence to fundamental princi- 
stitutional basis, the organic structure, the attributes 
of power, and the whole plan of operations, which 
eiatinguish this government from all previously 
formed, must be examined, and more clearly under- 


stood. And unless our citizens pay a speedy atten- 


will soon be inscribed upon the tomb-stone of our 
cherished Liberty. 


From the Free Press. 
Anti-Slavery Meeting. 

An Anti-Slavery Society was formed at New Pe- 
tersburg, Highland county, on the 29th of August, 
of 118 members. 

OFFICERS. 
Hon. Thomas Young, President. 
Col. Thomas Rodgers, He . 
Charles M. Jolinson, Vieo Presidents. 
Rev, Jacob W. Eastman, Cor. Sec. 
Daniel Gilmer, Rec. Sec. 
John R. Strain, 
John Stevenson, | ; 63 
James McCoy, a 
Wn. Wilson, Esq./ 
William Garrett, Treasurer. 





design upon the public welfare, whether it be for 
personal aggrandizement or party success. It must | 
be free with a moral freedom, maintaining with un- | 
flinching fidelity the rights of man and the supre- | 
macy of the Laws. From such a freedom there is 
nothing to fear, but every thing to hope. Dema- 
gogues and slaveholders may dread its infiuence 
and tremble at its power, but the friends of rational | 
liberty and public virtue will cherish it as the surest | 
safeguard of a free government. 
Mr. Birney, who was thus hunted by the Cincin- 
nati mob, is well known in the western states as an | 
eminent lawyer. He is a native of Kentucky, and | 
is allied to the first families in that state and Vir- 
inia. Becoming more and more attached to ed 
Jootiines of the anti-slavery party, he abandoned a 
lucrative profession and established in Cincinnati, | 
a paper called The Philanthropist, which has now 
twice been broken up by violence. He is a man of 
great ardor and resolution of character, and is not 
likely to give up his design but with his life. Those 
who; influenced by the fear of injury to the trade of 
Cineinnati with the south, have stirred up these 
riots to drive him from his purpose, will probably 
find that nothing short of murder will effect their 
object, and even in that frightful event nothing will 
be gained, for others equally ardent and enthusiastic 
will rise up in his place.—W. Y. Eve. Post. 


Mr. Birney is absent, and therefore has nothing 


| 


Junior Editor. 








From the New York Evening Post. 
The Cincinnati Mob. 





The Cincinnati Whig has an docount of the late | 
disgraceful riot got up at that place ten days since. 
The Whig allows that the outrage which occurred | 
was of a most unfortunate and disreputable charac- 
ter, but says: — 

“The incendiary abolitionists among us have been 
the wicked cause of a reproach to our city that eve- 
ry man mustlament. Those heartless fanatics have 
sinned with their eyes open, and after having been 
appealed to by every consideration of patriotism and 
good order, and warned of the inevitable consequen- 
ces of their mad and diabolical determination to 
persist in the publication of that loathsome paper, 
manifestly in reply to the citizens’ committee, to 
insult our southern brethren, condemn the proceed- 
ings of the great Anti-Abolition meeting, recently 
held in the Market House, and unblashing, in defi- 
ance of the almost unanimous voice here, to pro- 
claim the most disgusting and revolutionary senti- 
ments.” ; 

If such arguments as these are a justification of 
the Cincinnati riot, there is no outrage and no vio- 
lence which cannot be excused by similar consid- 
erations. Suppose the Whigs should take into 
their heads to suppress the Evening Post for sup- 
porting Mr. Van Buren, suppose they should call a 
meeting on the subject, and pass resolutions ap- 
pointing a committee to remonstrate with us, and to 
tell us that if we persisted they would not be an- 
swerable for the consequences, and suppose in their 
concluding resolutions they should threaten that if 
we did not abandon the cause of democracy, they 
would compel us to do it by violence. What an- 
swer should we naturally give, what answer should 
we be bound to give to such remonstrances and such 
threats? The answer of defiance—open, unshrink- 
ing defiance. If we did otherwise, we should con- 
fess ourselves to be cowards and slaves. Suppose, 
then, the Whigs in their just indignation, should 
assemble a mob and break into our office, destroy 
our papers, burn our books, scatter our types, heave 
out our press, drag it to the East River, break it to 
pieces, and throw it into the dock, and not content 
with this, should search the city for the conductors 
and their friends to commit violence on their per- 
sons. Would any single print in this city venture 
to disgrace itself by speaking of such an. outra; 
in the terms used by the Cincinnati Whig? Would 
it venture to say:— ii 

“The incendiary Van Burenites among us have 
been the wicked cause of a reproach to our city that 
every man must lament. These heartless fanatics 
have sinned with their eyes open, and after having 








gnation at such despotic oppression, and the 








been appealed to by every consideration of patriot- 


_ The following resolution was adopted by the so- 
ciety: — 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this society, the 
Resolution offered by Wilson N. Brown, at the 
Lower Market House Anti-Abolition meeting of 
Cincinnati, and by them adopted, was peculiarly 
appropriate to the object for which that meeting was 
convened. As the conduct of the Boston boys in 
destroying the tea manifested a desire to exchange 
a tyrannical government for a republican, so the con- 
duct of the Lower Market House meeting manifest- 
ed adesire to exchange a free government for a des- 
potism. 








EMANCIPATION. 





Education in the Bahamas. 

One of the most pleasing infiuences of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, is the impulse it always gives to the 
intellects of the emancipated. It not only removes 
obstructions and gives access to the means of im- 
provement, but it stirs up the minds of the people to 
1 prove their — This is found to be the 
case throughout the British colonies, even during 
the continuance of the most oppressive and unrea- 
sonable system of apprenticeship. We find some 
pleasing evidences of this effect, published in the 
April Quarterly Extracts of Correspondence of the 
British and Foreign School Society, with regard to 
the islands of Bahamas. 

The Island School Commission report, that His’ 
Majesty has accepted the patronage of the proposed | 
King’s College, and that Parliament have appropria- 
ted £5000, for the establishment of Normal schools, 
and £20,000 for the erection of school houses in| 
the colonies. The committee then recount the sev-— 
eral infant aud other schools in the islands. The’ 
most serious difficulty arises not from the back-' 
wardness of the people to learn, but from the want 
of competent teachers. This difficulty will be) 


‘eventually remedied by the projected Normal school about eight hundred, the free colored about eight 


concerning which, we find in the “correspondence” | 
the following statement:— 


Projected Normal School Establishment, in the Baha-| 
mas, | 
It will be highly gratifying to the friends of the 
liberated negroes in these islands, to hear that effec- | 
tual steps have recently been taken by His Majes-' 
ty’s government to supply the educational wants of | 
these islands. In consequence of communinations 
from the Governor Lieutenant Colonel Colebrook, | 
application was made by the Colonial Department, | 
to the British and foreign School Society, for an in-| 
dividual fully qualified to go out and take charge of 
a Normal School in Nassau for the training of teach- 
ers. Mr. McSwiney, late master of the British 
School at Derby, who had long cherished a wish to 
be employed in the promotion of scriptural know- 
ledge in the West Indies was selected for that pur- 
pose, and introduced to the notice of the govern- 
ment; arrangements were immediateiy made with 
Mr. McSwiney of the most satisfactory kind, and 
he expects to sail for New Providence in the course 
of a few days. The committee cannot but hope, 
that, under the divine blessing, this appointment will 
prove highly beneficial to the population of the 
islands. ‘I'he estimation in which. Mr. McSwiney 
was held in Derby, has been evinced in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner, by the kindness and attention he 
has experienced, from the friends of education there, 
in the prospect of the present undertaking. Before 
his departure, two public meetings were held of a 
most interesting character. At the first he received 
from the children of the sehool (300 in number) a 
valuable day and night thermometer, the voluntary 
tribute of ‘their affection; and at the sccond he was 
presented with philosophical apparatus, to the value 
of £50, which was paid for by public subscription 
in the town. .'The church and congregation under 
the pastoral charge of the Rev. J. Gawthorn, with 
which he was more immediately connected, . also 
testified, in a very gratifying manner, their affec- 
tionate regard for him, and the sense they entertain- 
ed for his consistent christian character while united 
with them. .The.committee refer with the greatest’ 
satisfaction to these circumstances, from the fact of 
Mr.. McSwiney having been under, their patronage 
from childhood. He was first a scholar, and then 
a monitor at the Borough Road, and in this way be- 
came a teacher in their schools. 


i 





ism and good order, aud warned of the inevitable 
consequences of their mad and diabolical determi- 
nation to persist in the publication of their loath- 


arallel any further; the 
e question in this man- 
It was\the folly and madness 
of the mob and their leaders which have brought 
this reproach on Cincinnati, and not theconduct of 
those who simply persisted in the exercise of a lib- 
erty secured to them by law. The tyranny of Aus- 


themselves and for their children.”” Mr. P. says 
that, ‘‘could this laudable desire be met by suitable 
means for their education, some of the worst effects 
of slavery would be done away.” He then gives a 
tabular statement of the island of Eleuthera. The 
population is 1859, comprising 335 families, in six 
settlemens. Of these, 618 are youths between the 
ages of 5 and 20, of whom 589 can read or are learn- 
ing. An infant school is much wanted there. 


From the Rev. Theophilus Pugh, to the Committee, 
July 13th, 1835. 





A letter is also published from the Rev. Theophi- itants thus pro 
lus Pugh to the committee, respecting the ‘very 
great desire manifested, among the black and colored 
population especially, to obtain instruction, both for 


> 


vided for, and that the colored par- 
pers admitted into the almshouse for the same pe- 
riod, did not exceed that proportion, while their ra- 
tio of the whole population of the city and suburbs 
exceeds 8 1-4 per cent. 

2d. For want of designating in the tax books the 
property of the colored people, reference was made 
to the receipt of the tax payers, to ascertain as ac- 
curately as practicable the amount paid. From this 
source, though deficient, it appears that within the 
same district, the colored people paid in taxes not 
‘less than 2500 dollars, while the sums expended to 
a them, from the public funds, rarely, if éver, 
‘exceeded 2000 dollars, a year; thus, not only sup- 
perting their own, but contributing to the support of 
the white poor. ‘The amount of rents which they 





These outbreaks of popular fury, emanating from: 
the corrupt founiain—the hot-bed of Stavery—if, 


a single step from our present position to a state of acco 
anarchy, the boundaries of which are the confines, Gove 


ples is, therefore, absolutely necessary. The con-| 
| hamas are widely scatterred; but there are many 
‘large settlements where there are not any day or | 
| Sunday schools, and conse 


thal tii’ fide Vavendieue : de eb lacot”™| Till the late Act, which was passed in April last, 
gation, the words “Hic jacet’’| out of a population of 4153, ail under 14 years 


Til slaw--y was avolisned, there was no provision 
| made for the instructicn of the children of the slaves 

but what they got at the Sunday schools connected 
| with the mission stations. 
| in all the schools supported by the colony, the dis- 
| tinction of color is entirely done away.—JV. York 


‘in each of these colonies. 
ny, for the relief of the poor, appears to be a hospi- 


' tal or poor house. 
, hospital annuaily, was on the average fifteen free 


| the same number of persons, 





You will be pleased to hear that there is at pres- | pay to owners of property, is found to exceed 100,- 
ent a disposition in the Bahama legislature to pro- | 000 dollars annually. 
mote education in the colony. It has lately passed| 3d. Many of them, by industry, have acquired 
; an Act to encourage the establishment of schools |property, and have become fieeholders. Besides 
| throughout the Bahamas. The Act provides, that, | their private estates, they have +ix places for wor- 
| in every settlement, where the inhabitants will build |ship owned and used by the Methodist society 
a school house or school room at their own expense, |among them, two by Presbyterians, two by Bap- 
the colony will provide a school master, provided |tists, and one by Episcopalians; they have also a 
the expenses of the master’s salary, &c., shall not | public hall; the value of which they estimate to ex- 
exceed £200, Bahamah currency. The amount of |ceed 100,000 dollars. 
| the master’s salaries will be regulated according to} 4th. They have two First-day schools, two tract 
the number of children in the different settlements, | Societies, two Bible societies, two temperance so- 
ding tothe discretion of his excellency the |cieties, and one female literary institution. They 
| Governor, who is very anxious to promote the best |have a large number of beneficient associations, 
interest of the colony. some of them are incorporated for mutual aid in 
| . The inhabitants in some of the islands in the Ba- | sickness and distress. The members are governed 
by rules which tend to promote industry and moral- 
ity, and not one of them has been convicted of any 
ctime. Seven thousand dollars are expended annu- 
ally out of the stock of these associations in reliev- 


eth, seine co cme Pre OIESS with which they 
nave fo contend, they experience much difficulty in 
procuring places for their sons as apprentices to 
learn mechanical trades, notwithstanding which, in 
their remonstrance to the legislature of Bennsyivs. 
nia, in the first month of 1832, they stated that there 
are between four and five hundred people of color 
in the city and suburbs, who follow mechanical em- 
ployments. ‘ 

This statistical account proves that although many 
of this people may be too regardless of their a.oral 
standing, there is a large number who do appreetate 
the importance of education, and have already real- 
ized many of its advantages. It proves not only 
that they are no burthen npon the white population, 
but that they contribute to the maintenance of others. 
It shows that they pos<ess a spirit of independence 
which leads to personal exertion for their own emol- 
ument and improvement, and were they free frcm 
the obstacles which surrounde: them, it would he 
fair to conclude, that many more would vie with 
their white neighbors in the refinements of civilized 
life.— The Friend. 
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uently the children are | 
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, growing up in ignorance an 
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age, provision was made 


[ am happy to state that 


Evangelist. 


Can the Slaves, if Emancipated, take care of 
themselves? 


The returns laid before the House of Commons, 
in 1826, give the following information: it includes 
a period of five years from Ftrst month Ist, 1821, to 
Twelfth month 3ist, 1825, of the state of pauperism 


‘© Bahamas.—The only establishment in the colo- 
The number passing through the 


black and colored persons and thirteen whites. The 
number of free black. and colored persons is about 
double that of the white, so that the proportion of 
white to colored paupersis nearly two to one. 

** Barbadves.~-The average annual number of per- 
sons supported in nine parishes, from which returns 
have been sent, is nine hundred and ninety-eight, all 
of whom, with a single exception are white. The 
probable amount of white persons in the island is 
fourteen thousand, of free black and colored persons 
tour thousand five hundred. 

“* Berlice.—The white population amounts to a- 
bout six hundred, the free black and colored to about 


New Worx.—The Anti-Slavery Society have in 
press, An Appeal to Southern Women, on the sub- 
ject of slavery, by Miss Angelina Grimke, formerly 
of Charleston, 8. C.. 





so 
of 


eee BEF 2 
John Quincy Adams’s speech in Congress in re 
gard to the affairs of Mexico and Texas, was highly 
extolled in the Metamoras. It had been translated 
and published in Spanish, and had gained for him 
the appellation of the Demosthenes of America. 














nine hundred. In 1822 it appears that there were na 
seventeen white and twocolored paupers. 


‘ is 
; ‘“‘Demarara.—The free black and colored popula- eee 
tion, it is supposed, are twice the number of the 
whites. The average number of white paupers, 
fifty-one, that of colored, twenty-stx. In occasional 
relief, the white paupers receive about three times 
as much as the colored. 

‘* Dominica.—The white population is estimated 
at about nine hundred—the free black and colored 
population was ascertained, in 1825, to amount to 
mage Oanenes one hundred _ twenty-two. Dur-| First.—The bible sanctiors slavery. 
ing the five years, ending in November, 1825, thirty | ps : : bias 
ofthe figmer class had ne relief from the poor | re . soem aa soon ganeent pene 
fund, and only ten of the latter, making a proportion |°f Mora‘ity, or by some special statute, which spe- 
of more than nine white paupers to one colored, in ‘cifies who should be the possessor and who the pos- 
tsessed. General prineiples of morality apply to all 

** Jamaica is supposed tocontain twenty thousand |men, Hence, if the bible, by a general principle of 
whites, and double that number of free black and | morality sanctions slavery, all men have a right to 


colored persons. The returns of parishes which | : 
have sea, returns, exhibit. the 7s eo number of enslave each other, and the most able and skilful 
ie man-stealer, has a right to the most slaves. Who 


white paupers to be two hundred and ninety-five, of 
black and colored persons one hundred and forty- that loves the bible, would not be shocked at the 
eight; the proportion of white paupers to that of the ‘thought of its sanctioning such a system of univer- 
other class, according to the whole population, being sal robbery? Special statutes point out definitely 

those to whom they apply. Hence, if the bible, by 


as four to one. 
a : ae ott ; 

Tetincer She white. pap ubeenpees -so\eneaed Be a special siatate, authorised the Jews to hold slaves 
(which is not granted) such statute is a warrant to 
no man but a Jew to hold a slave; and not toa Jew 
‘tohold as slaves any others than the heathen who 
lived round about Palestine. Those heathens were 
not black. The Jews, by a special statute, were re- 
quired to destroy all the Canaanites—and it is just as 
logical to infer from this statute, that s:aveholders 
have a right to destroy all the Africans, as it is to in- 
fer from other special statutes which authorised the 
Jews to have servants, that slaveholders have a right 


Sssay on Slavery, 
BY NDZESIAI JOUNSON, BAPTIST MINISTER. 
NO. Il. 
Advocates for slavery make many pleas to justify 
it. They may all be summed up in the following 
propositions: 





hundred. The number'of white paupers receiving 
relief is stated to be twenty-five, that of the other 
class two. 

“St. Christopher’s.—The average number of white 
paupers appears to be one hundred and fifteen; that 
of the other class, fourteen, although there is no, 
doubt that the population of the latter class greatly 
outnumbers that of the former. 

‘* Turtola——In 1825 the free black and colored 
population amounted to six hundred and seven, the 
whites are estimated at pica! hundred. ie 
number of white paupers relieved, appears to be . : ‘ 
twenty-nine, of aie aes class four; belig in pro- to enslave the Africans. Therefore, if the bible, by 
portion of fourteen to one. ‘a Special statute, authorized the Jews to hold heath- 

“Tn short, in a population of free black and col-' ens for slaves there is not a shadow of warrant in 
ored persons amounting to from eighty thousand to ' 11,5 bible for holding the Africans or any other peo- 
ninety thousand, only two hundred and twenty-nine ple on earth in a state of slavery. 
persons have received any relief whatever as pau- CORALS Same gry 0) 

ers, during the years 1821 to 1825; and these chief- pedasacet Athletes ume : 
y the concubines and children of destitute whites; Strange indeed! Is there nothing wrong? Was 
there never any thing wrong? Have all men since 


while of about sixty-five thousand whites in the y 
same time, sixteen hundred and seventy-five recelv- 146 foundation of the world been fools, for having 
words expressing the same idea that is commonly 


ed relief. ore 
: i enfranehised per- : 
se rnah ao aat ving uf ate Y expressed by the word, wrong? Men can dono 
act, without power todo it. A man never did do 


sons receiving any kind of aid as pavupers, in the 
West Indies, is about one in three hundred and sev- 
enty; whereas the proportion among the whites of any thing, that he had no power tado: therefore, if 
the West Indies is about one in forty. ; po ‘er gives right, a man never did do any thing, 
‘6 In addition to which, we find that in the island hat he had no right to do. If power gives right, a 
of Trinidad there are upwards of fifteen thousand a 8 kill il — : 8 g = 
free people of color, and that there is nota pauper man has a right to kill all the men in the world, if 
among them. A sugar planter who resided twenty- he has power to kil]. If power gives right, among 
nations, the strong arm of successful violence must 
every where give right. Devastation, pillage and 
.plunder, must quickly overspread the earth. Na- 


seven years in Trinidad, and who is the superibtend- 
ent of the liberated negroes, says he knows a no 
im- 

tions, potent in arms, would sweep across the turri- 

tories of those that are feeble...The fertile plain 


instance of a manumitted slave not maintainin 
Can any one read these statements, made by the 
would be converted into the gory battle-field. The. 


self.”’ 

colonists themselves, and still think it necessary to 

keep the negroes:in-slavery, lest they should beun- 

able to maintain themselves if free?--Zion’s Waich- .o+th would be converted itijo ‘a ‘great slaughtor- 

mens Se ‘house. The heavens would resound with the shrieks 
‘of millions of widows and orphans, itnigled with’ 
the groans of the wounded and the dying. ButT 

“shall not further attempt to describe that which is 

th indiscribable. If power gives right, ha bate at 

~ ‘is t man is the slave; an 

1830, it ap rs that ont of 49 out-door poor reliev- man is the freest, ~ won rp a i i prea 

ed during the year, ony 22 were "persons of color, there are as Many degr: i 

being but five colored to every hundred white inhab- of different degrees of strength among tien. 





«Negroes less able to take -care of themselves 
than Chickens.”’ 

1st. Ina statement published by the guardians of 

‘of thecity in county of Philadelphia, for. 
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peer haviog property in another... The=-Pa of 1776, | produce. deed o sz. bill of sale from God, who|of Christ without partiality or pisjudice, lovélof-country, | Charen setet « ath «spunea camnaes oe ( 
This plea is already answered. It is the same as the declared that taxation without” ee mreenr alone holds p “ee : mat ¥ love for the poor slave, constrain us to withstand to ~~ cent session of the Tennessee conference, held last month, 
one immediately preceding it; for, power makes laws; and|sion. If taxation without representation is oppres “My dear little pnes are well; and [hope I am thank- | face, any sect or party, which we believe to be atting in| has just reached us in the Western Methodist, and which 
if all laws are right, it must be because power gives right. | sion, what must slavery be? “The trath is, if slavery is | fal for this blessing ag sep ially, that I am Me Fons a way, not only contradictory to its own professions, but peg tage Ringe tring fo mga = princi- 1 
However, I will say a few words in answer to this plea. | not oppression, there is no such thing as oppression. Slay2- Tam permitted to tain them'up in the nurture and admoni-| jj .raiiy at war with the great interests of humanity. aa ae ee eas of Ti Sinws . et ; 
Were the laws of slave states to say, that all slaveholders| ry is oppression of the worst Kind. The Bible condemns | tion atthe Lard, - law does not authortee “y nom Tt will be perceived that we have appended notes to the | Joshua Butcher, C. Richardson, Thomas L. Douglass, ® i 
aré slaves, would they atknowledge such laws to be right? | oppression in the most unequivocal terms, and threatens creature to step in en me and my child and say, “you siticle. A. Owen, J. M. Holland, and Lewis Garret, Editor of ( 
iti ; 2 Is the law that es-| oppressors with the most dreadful judgements. » Exod. xxii. | shall not ¢rain up this child for God, it shall have no know- ; the Western .Methodist, all of whom stand high in the 
Is it impossible to make wrong laws” © nee - i at é 6c lantation. M METHODIST DOCTRINES ON SLAVERY, scale of good and intelligent men. ‘There is much j ; 
i Spanish inquisition, right? It is political po-| 21, 94 Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, DOT oppress | ledge, but thé knoylédge to work on my plantation. ” : bs ; ; ge ntelligent men. is much in the 
tablishes the Spanish inquisition, ©6 : : VYe SS i While the ag‘tating subject of slavery occupies so much | report which we admire, and in accordance with our Dis- t 
pery to ascribe infallibility to earthly lawgivers. him : for ye were strangers in the Jand of Egypt. © Ye'ttall. thinks I hear the waited cry of the slave-mothers come up| |. Mole attention, it may be satisfactory soe Metho |cipline, but-there.is actglem Geese pet cecogsi is 
: : i ; , i ? ] . 5) + fae ca R izin: 
Fourth. «A white skin gives right. not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. If thou afflict | to the white-mothe! F Ghercede for us, we are not permitted dists especially, to survey the doctrine. of their h on | fully the principles. of our Discine ont this point. Stil 
Is it'a crime to have a black skia? . How nigh must a} them in any wise, and they at all cry unto me, I will. sure- | to learn to read the Bible, and we cannot teach our children this point. ‘The following is one of our General Rules on | it must be kept in view, that our ct ch, in the South-West, t 
man’s skin approach in color to that of a commoh white | ly hear their cry: and my wrath shall wax hot, and I wil! | its holy precepts, and we are not allowed to do so if we | this question. At is ranged under the head which requires has to contend, in exercising their discipline on this point, 1 
before he can claim the exercise of his rights? How) kill you with the sword; and your wives shall be widows, | could, we .are not itted to see, much less to own a persons to evidence their desire of salvation “By doing against the laws of most of the states in which they reside, I 
=< : ha ite? Nobody has| and hildren fatherless.”» Exod. xxiii. 9 «Thou | Bible. Even-the Bible society has no pity on us, that re- no harm, by avoiding evil of every kind, especially that | ‘Uhey seem, however, to think that the state of free nogroes 
many degrees must It lack of being white: + y your children fathertess. xod, XXIII. Y- a wh oe. ai Sy a a . hat if which is most generally practised. ‘The sins of profane | being worse than that of slaves, is an argument in favor of : 
ever told us, how nigh a man’s skin must approach to per-| shalt not oppress a stranger.” Exod. xxv. 14. Thou | solves to give the Bible to those that can reac, so t at if @| swearing, Sabbath breaking, and drunkenness, immediate- | slavery, whereas, it is a state of society, the immediate re- ‘ 
fect whiteness, before he is entitled to enjoy liberty. How-| shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor and needy, | stranger should enter our huts, we cannot give him the |}y precede the rule on slavery, and the sins of figliting, | sult of slavery itself, ‘The authors of this report, too, seem y 
ever, make color the test of liberty, and give white the | whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are Bible and ask him to read to us the word of life. O ye | quarrelling, and brawling, foliow it. ‘Thus these sins are | to transfer the principal evils arising from’ slavery, to the E 
reference,——the, whitest man will be the freest; and there | in thy land within thy gates; at his day thou shalt give him | mothers, whatsoever ye woulll that men should do unto you, associated with the sin of slavery, and are viewed to be of| account of abolitionists. ‘ They. have overlooked the rea} 
ve : im des of slavery, as there are} his hi . : d +++ for he is| do ye even so untothem ” the same class with it. ‘I'he rule is—*T'he buying of men, | state of things in this affair. ‘They have forgotten to con . 
will be nsmany different gre ’ ‘ ys his hire, neither shall the sun go Cown ypon Re oe y ’ women, and children, with an intention to enslave them.” | sider that slavery in the South, ‘by its own internal opera- p 
different shades of color in men $ skins. All men, but the poor, and setteth his heart upon it; lest he cry against thee ‘These General Rules are to every Methodist in morals, the tions, contains all the elements of a bloody and extermina- c 
man with the fairest skin, will be slaves just in proportion | unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee.” Psalm x. 17, 18. A New Society. game that the Articles of his church are in doctrines, and fe civil and seryile war... It is, to us, a matter of down- ‘ 
to their lack of whiteaess of skin. Some suppose, that | «Thou wilt cause thine ear to hear; to judge the fatherless 6 . the General Rules, of which that on slavery is one, Metho-| right surprise, that our brethren have so far overlooked the 
blackness of skin, is the mark that was put upon Cain. If! and the d. that th f th ‘ = ; Loaansront, July 21, 1836. dists believe to be taught them of Godin his written word; | sin and effects of their slave system, as to suppose that it te 
h 4 +t. th t so many men bear the mark of Cain? bis es Pegs ie ones Of the earth 203 Fifer | Brother Birney :— and they further believe that ‘God writes these rules on all | Would be either safe or permanent, had not some Northern t 
-ngtetie age? met peop ree or oppress.” Psalm xii. 5. “For the oppression of the poor, You will oblige us by inserting the following pro- | truly awakened hearts.” ‘The General Conference cannot | fanatics, (as they are determined to call Methodists in 
Were not Cain’s posterity all destroyed by the flood t-—| for the sighing of the needy, now will I arise, saith the Lord ; ceedings :— alter any of these Rules; and they, therefore, stand as fun- principle on the subject of slavery,) interfered by sending n 
Others suppose, that blackness of skin, is one of the ingre-| I will set him in safety from him that puffeth at him.” LOGANSPORT [IA ANTILSLAVERY SOCIETY damental in the Methodist code of morals, ‘The rule plain- | some pamphlets and newspapers to men in the South, which a 
dients of the curse put apoa Canaan. Gen. ix. 25. But, | Psalm Ixxii. 4, He shall judge the poor of the people, he (IA.] 4 Bi é *| ly forbids all buying or selling of human beings, except|the colored people cannot read, have held meetings, 
if they will read the antiquities of Joscphus, or Gen. x. 15 | shall save the children of the needy, and shall break in At an adjourned meeting of citizens of this place, favor- | pa red express — ae design to set pao free ; (1) prargoan a egy aay ep mee pag _e brought i 
a in| »j we able to the cause of anti-slavery, held at the cabinet shop 10F ids buying or selling, with an intention to enstave ; there- more tr ome pote slaveholders can 
19, they may learn, that the sons of Canaan, settled in| yieces the oppressor.” Psalm ciii. 6. The Lord execu- Ys p can aul nneaesied > emai scan tie) Go. panaeal sow tohear. Every year will discover more Raa he 


the land of Canaan; that it took its name from him; and 
that its inhabitants were called Canaanites, because they 
were the descendants of Canaan. The land of Canaan 
is not in Africa. The Canaanites were not black. The 
most of them were destroyed by the Jews: and those who 
were not destroyed, being a remnant of the devoted na- 
tions, became servants of servants to the children of Is- 
rael, who were God’s commissioned executioners to execute 
his wrath upon the devoted nations. Hence, there is noth- 
ing of the blackness of the African’s skin, nor of American 
slavery, to be found in the curse of Canaan. There are | 
but few scientific intelligent men, who do not admit, that) 
the difference in the color of men, is wholly owing to usage | 
and climate. However, it is perfectly absurd, to say that | 
the blackness of any man’s skin, is owing to the circum-| 
stance of Noah’s cursing Canaan; for admitting it to be | 
so, it follows that there are none free from this curse but those | 
who are perfectly white; that there are as many different 
degrees of the curse, as there are of different shades of color 
in amen’s skins; and that if men should be slaves ia pro- 
portion to their share of the curse, there are as many 
different grades of slavery as there are of different shades 
of color in men’s skins, Also, that a large majority 
of the inhabitants of the globe are related to Canaan; 
for, a large. majority of the inhabitants of the globe 
are not white. If colored men are, in justice, the property 
of white men, why are white men so unjust to themselves 
as not universally to assert their rights? Why have they 
declared that the slave trade, on the coast of Africa, is| 
piracy? Why have they suffered 85,000,000 of Africans | 
to remain free? Sesing that so many poor white men | 
have no staves, why do they not go to Africa, and claim 
men, women, children, land, beasts of the field, fowls of 
the air, and fish of the sea. If these ignorant Africans 
sdoubt the righteousness of this claim, let Bibles be sent) 
over to them, and let them hear those portions of scripture 











teth righteousness and judgement for all that are oppressed.”” 
Psalm exlvi. 7. ‘Which executeth judgement for the op- 
pressed.” Prov. xiv. 31. ‘He that oppresseth the poor 
reproacheth his Maker.” Prov. xx. 22. ‘Rob not the 
poor, because he is poor: neither oppress the afflicted in the 
gate.” Eccles. vii. 7. “Surely oppression maketh a wise 
man mad.?? Isaiah xxx. 12,13. ‘Because ye despise this 
word, and trust in oppression and perverseness, and stay 
thereon. Therefore this iniquity shall be to you as a-breach 
ready to fall, swelling out ina high wall whose breaking 
cometh suddenly at an instant.” Isaiah xlix. 26. “I will 
feed them that oppress thee with their own flesh: and they 
shall be drunken with their own blood, as with sweet wine. 
Jer. vi. 6. 
down trees, and cast a mount against Jerusalem : this is the | 


| 





city to be visited: she is wholly oppression in the midst of | America! | 


her.” Jer. xxi. 12. 
ment in the morning, and deliver him that is spoiled out of | 
the hand of the oppressor, lest my fury go out like fire, and | 
burn that none can quench it.” Jer. xxii. 13. Wo unto | 


‘Thus saith the Lord, execute judge- | 


: 5 F ; ._ | jsm, to arouse and puton the armor of TRUTH a 1d RIGHT=- : 
him that buildeth his house by unrightousness, and his)?!» P ar | bly to the laws of the state where he lives. (5) 
EOUSNESS, and fight manfully the good fight. 
Resolved, That we believe the present contest between | members the necessity of teaching their slaves to read the 
SILAVERV and LIBERTY must assuredly result in | word of God; (6) and to allow them time to attend upon 
the final overthrow of the one or the other; and that the | *** public worship of God, on our regular days of divine 
individual who refuses to avow himself on the side of hu- | aye 
man rights and free investigation, is fit only to be aslave 


till he can duly appreciate the true value of liberty. 


chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbors service with- 
out wages, and givetn him not for his work.” Do not slave- 
holders use their neighbors service without wages. Does 
not this text pronounce a woe upon those who doso. If it 
does, has it nothing in it against slavery. Jer. xxv. 38. 
‘Their land is desolate because of the fierceness of the op- 
pressor,” &c. Jer. xxx. 20. I will punish all that op- 
press them.” Ezekiel xxii. 29, 31. ‘The people of the 
land have used oppression, and exercised robbery, and have 








it exists in our country, is one of the most consummate sys- 
tems of absolute dominion over the liberties of men with 
which the human sace was ever cursed. 


| spirit of oppression is making all over the land, upon the 
guarantied and heaven-derived right of **freedom of speech |aslave or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his minis- 
and of action,” call loudly upon the enemies of despot- 


of Nathan Aldrich, (having been disappointed in getting 
the only charch in town) the following Constitution and | least part of the Rul 
Resolutions were read and unanimously adopted :— 


(The Constitution being in substance the same with 


others adopted by similar associations; it may be well to 
omit it.) 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Resolved, As thesense of this meeting, that slavery as 





Resolved, That the prevailing spirit of caste or preju- | 


39| dice against color, for which our couatry is so notorious, is, | 


“Thus hath the Lord of hosts said, Hew ye |i our view, more worthy a barbarian clime, than the | 
| boasted FREE and CHRISTIAN land of Republican | 


Resolved, ‘That the alarming encroachments which the | 


Resolved, That the recent attempt of somo of the lead- 


ing men in the councils of our nation, to ENSLAVE 


vexed the poor and the needy: yea, they have oppressed |THE PRESS, and the vote of the House of Representa- 
the stranger wrongfully. And I sought for a man among tives to refuse reading petitions praying for the abolish- 


them, that should make up the hedge, and stand in the gap) ment of slavery in the District of Columbia, where Con- 


before 


found none. Therefore have I poured out mine indignation | GREAT 


me for the land, that I should not destroy it: but I, fess has jurisdiction—we view as daring attacks upon our 


CHARTER OF RIGHTS, and deserving the 


upon them; I have consumed them with the fire of my | unqualified rebuke of every true American. 


wrath: their own way have I recompensed upon their heads, | 


Resolved, That it be recommended to the friends of an- 


etting them free, isa violation of the Rule. It is the 
e by which éraffic in slaves is forbidden. 
He who has slaves and sel/s them, unless where their freedom 
is secured, violates the Rule, He who purchases slaves, 
except to set them free, is no Methodist in principle. (2) 
Such are clearly the principles of conduct connected with 
this Rule;—And if they were carried into practice, slave- 
ry would :oon be banished from the earth, co-extensive with 
their practice. 

We give the following, which is the concluding Section 
in our Discipline :— 

“Of Slavery.” 

“Quest. What shall be done for the extirpation of the 
evil of slavery? 

“Ans. 1. We declare that we are as much as ever 
convinced of the great evil of slavery: therefore, no slave- 
holder shall be eligible to any official station in our church 
hereafter, (2) where the laws of the state in which he lives 
will admit of emancipation, and permit the liberated slave 
to enjoy freedom. (4) 

6, ‘When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of 


terial character in our church, unless he execute, if it be 


impossibility of continuing the slave system. And, iudeed, 
it is marvellous that our Southern brethren do not consider 
the extreme folly of charging tne North with being incen- 
diaries, when they only inform them that their slave system 
js dangerous, und they ought to doit away. 

It is with painful feelings thet we write any thing on this 
unpleasant subject. At the present crisis, we deemed it 
our duty to give what we honestly think to be the doctrines 
of our church on this subject. We thought it our duty, at 
this time, to acknowledge and place prominent these heal- 
thy truths, lest the uproar of unsanctified principles might 
cloud over or entirely conceal the blessed truths of our 
most excellent Discipline. We would just add, that it is 
an entire mistake in our brethren of the South to charge 
with enthusiasm and fanaticism, the sober principles of 
Methodism; and this is done to a great extent in the outcry 
against abolitionists. It is our expectation and earnest wish, 
that we may not have occasion soon to return to this subject 
again, after we shall have given an exhibit of the princi- 
ples of Abolitionism or of the Anti-Slavery society. This 
wo expect to do next week, God willing; and we intend to 
do it, unaccustomed, as we are, Jurare in verba magistri 
—to be dictated to by others. (16) 











practicable, a legal emancipation of such slaves, conforma- 


<¢3, All our preachers shall prudently enforce upon our 


“4 Our colored preachers and official members shall 
have all the privileges which are usual to others in the dis- 
trict and quarterly conferences, where the usages of the coun- 
try do not forbid it. (7) And the presiding elder may hold 
for them a separate district conference, where the number 
of colored local preachers will justify it. 

5, The annual conference may employ colored preach- 
ers to travel and preach where their services are judged ne- 
|cessary; provided that no one shall be so employed with- 
out having been recommended according to the form of dis- 
cipline.” 

Two objects seem to be particularly kept in view, and 
embraced in the General Rule, and Section of our Disci- 
pline, on the subject of slavery. The one is the sin of sla- 


(1) “Or to obviate suspicion and open the way for 
preaching the gospel to the negroes.” Is it not a pity that 
this could not be appended by way of amendment? Rey. 
Messrs. Winans and Capers were of opinion that there 
should be slaveholding class-leaders, preachers—yea, bish- 
ups, because of the reasons stated in my proposed amend- 
ment. Unfortunately, the rule as it stands is fundamental, 
and cannot be altered, so that the only way in which north- 
ern ministers going to the south, can carry out this singu- 
larly benevolent intention, is by legacy or marriage. 

(2) Tobuy a slave or sell a slave, except with the ex- 
press intention or design to set them free, is unmethodisti- 
cal. To get ten slaves by legacy or marriage, though the 
deceased or the widow may have bought them with the ex- 
press ‘intention to enslave”—is, I suppose, methodistical. 


(3) Behold the inconsistency! ‘To become a trustee, 
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read, which slaveholders say, contain the chartered rights 
of white men. If these ignorant Africans cannot under- 
staad the righteousness of this claim after hearing the scrip- 


very—the othe?, is its EXTIRPATION. 
On the sin of slavery the following points seem to show 
that itis not viewed as merely a nataral, civil, or physicial 


saith the Lord God.?? Amos iv. 1, 2. Hear this word, | ti-slavery and free discussion, in the state of Indiana, that 


i : : i : , o a steward, or a class-leader, a man mast cease from this é 
ye kine of Bashan, that are in the mountains of Samaria, | they meet in state convention at Indianapolis, on the —— 2 ? % 


great evil, or sin, as Mr. Elliot construes it; but persistence I 


tures read on the subject; or, if they are too perverse to 
submit, let ship loads of soldiers, arms, ammunition, cow- 
hides, and other instruments of torture, be seat over; and 


those stupid creatures punished, until they learn to submit you, 
Also, | ttity wish fishhooks.”” 


td'the will of God, and to the claims of white men. 
if a colored skin is indicative of the curse of Canaan, or 
of the curse of somebody else ; and, that colored men are 
the property of white men;—why have not white men 


which oppress the poor, which crush the needy, which say to! day of October next, for the purpose of organizing a State 
their masters, Bring and let us drink. The Lord God has | Anti-Slavery Society. 


sworn by his holiness, that lo, the days shal] come upon | 
that he will take you away with hooks, and your pos- 


man and his house, evena man and his heritage. There- 
fore thus saith the"Lord; “Behold, against this family de I 
devise an evil, from which ye shall not remove your necks.” 
Hag. iii. 1. ‘*Wo to her that is filthy and polluted, to the 


Resolved, That these proceedings be published in Mr. 
Birney’s Philanthropist in Cincinnati, and the anti-slave- 


Micah, ii. 23. They oppress ary papers in the east, together with those papers in this 
state whose editors are willing to give us a hearing. 


Perer Cuerry, Sec. 
The Committee appointed to select suitable individuals 
for officers, reported the following :— 


evil, as some would intimate, because 

1. As mentioned above, it is,as a partof our General 
| Rule, a fundamental principle, associated and classed wiih 
the greatest sins, taught in the word of God, and written 
on every truly awakened heart by the Spirit of God. (8) 

9, It is called an evil, a GREAT EVIL, Or, in other words, 
@ sin, A GRAT SIN, (9) for this is the obvious meaning of 
the expression in the General Rules; for buying or selling 
men, women and children, are just such evils as swearing, 
drunkenness, and Sabbath breaking, because the term evil 








Are we to leara from this that what would be sinful in a 
trustee, is venial ina member? Is more holiness required 
in a candidate for church business, than in a candidate for 
Christ’s kingdom ? 

(4) And supposing the laws of the state forbid emanci- 
pation—what thea? Are they paramount to the Rule? 
By no means: if the Rule be founded on the assumption, 


ss 


in this great evil will not exclude him from membership! 1 


imed as pro the hundreds of millions of Asiatics r C \ 
claime' property : 7 : ag pressing city.” ‘Zech. vii. 10. “Oppress not the widow Rev. Martin M. Post, President. is used in a sense common to the sin of slavery, swear 
and the red men of the American wilds? If it be said, | °P g city ’ $ : , sibinge = ’ nT play Ay Ro le 
3 ded to the Afri ies ¥ nor the fatherless, the stranger, nor the poor.”? Mal. iii. 5. Rosert Ginson, Vice President. i “e- . } which we believe is the fact, that slavery 1s sin;—1 | 
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swer, that if the blackness of Africans is owing to Ca- 
naan’s curse, it is reasonable to believe, that the blackness 
or rediiess of mea’s'skins in other countries, is owing to 
the curse of other men; and if we never Jearn who they 
were, and for what they were cursed, it matters not, provided 
we know that their posterity are laboring underthe curse, and 
should be enslaved, we have a right to enslave them. Let 
men speculate as much as they may, about curses, and the 
cause of the different shades of color in men’s skins; itis 
enough for us, to know that all men have but one common 
parent; and that they are under obligation to treat each 
other as brethren. Gen. iii. 20. “Adam called his wife’s 
name Eve; because she was the mother of all living.”’— 
Acts xvii. 24, 26. “God that made the world,” &c., 
‘and hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
pn all the face of the earth.” 

Fifth. Wisdom givés right. 

Wonderful! If a man has a right to enjoy liberty in 
proportion to his wisdom, the wisest man is the freest, and 
the idiot is the greatest slave; the wisest man has a right 
to enslave all other men, and every man has a right to en- 
slave the man who is his inferior in wisdom; and we have 
slaves of all men but one; and as many different 
the white man might enslave 


men. Upon this principle, 


the white; and some black men might enslave many white 
will admit the right of 
any other individual to make hima slave. No nation in 
the world, will admit that any other nation has a right to 
Therefore, as far as this doctrine of slavery 


men. No individual in the world, 


enslave it. 

regards self, 
world, that will admit it. 
the universal verdict of man 


cient evidence that it is wrong. ; 
Sixth. ‘There is nothing in the Bible against slavery. 


Strange indeecd. Has the command, 
thy neighbor as 


there is not an individual, or a nation, in the 


ind js against it. 


them, nothing against 
done to? Has the commands, 


against slavery? 
auch laws as the following enacted in all the slave states 


Exod. xxi. 26, 27. 
go free for his eyes’ sake, 
go free for his tooth’s sake.??, 


outa tooth!. Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. “Thou shalt not delive 


unto his master, the servant that is escaped ftom his master 
anto thee ; he shall dwell with thee, even among you, in that 
place which he shall choose, in one of thy gates, where it 
Iiketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him.” This statute 
is altogether incompatible with the doctrine, that man can 
; Why did not the inspired lawgiver 
say, thou shalt not deliver unto his owner the ox that is es- 
‘from his owner unto thee? ‘The reason is obvious, 

- a mh may have'property in brutes, anda law would be 
© ‘unjast which would forbid us:to deliver # man’s property 
Sf thou meet thine enemy’s| untaught humanity. Tell me not, that the slaves are well 
shalt surely bring it back to 


have y in man. 


untoihim..| Exodixxiii. 4. 









man’s having dominion over nother, or about’ one man’s’ but man-stealing ; and there can be'no other, unless he can 


grades 
of slavery, as there are different degrees of wisdom among 


This is sufficient evidence, that 
It is suffi- 


Thou shalt love 
thyself, nothing against hating and wrong- 
ing our neighbor? Has the command, All things whaiso- 
ever ye would that men should do te you do ye even so to 
doing to men a3 no man would be 
“Proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof,” “Break 


every yoke, let ths oppressed go free,” nothing in them 
How would slaveholders like to have 


“If a man smite the eye of his ser- 
vant, or the eye of his maid that it perish, he shall let him 
And if he smite out his man- 
servants tooth, or his maid-servants tooth, he shall let him 
What! a man lose from two 


to eight hundred dollars ‘for the simple offence of smiting 


r.”” | my 
in’ man-| ing, ‘That, would be. just, as good & law, 


the Bible gires of éredtion, not a word is said about one 


the adulterers, and against false-swearere, and against 
those that opppress the hireling in his wages, the widow and 
the fatherless, and that turn aside the stranger from his 
right, and fear not me saith the Lord God of hosts.”? James 
vy. 1,4. Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your 
miseries that shall come upon you. Behold the hire of the 
laborers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth; and the cries of them which 
have reaped entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth.”? It seems tobe an easy matter for some men io 
make light of slavery, and say, that it is not oppression. 
But if slavery is not oppression what is oppression? The 
United States considered themselves oppressed, when they 
were required to pay tax to the British government, without 
being represented in that government; but what would they 
nave said had they been claimed by the British as proper- 
ty—made articles of traffic like other property—all the en- 
dearing relations among them destroyed—husbands, wives, 
parents and children torn apart, menacled and driven to 
snarket like brutes? Had they been treated thus would 
they have considered themselves free from oppression. 
Verily, no. 
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Extracts from a Letter. 


Mr. Birney :—I send you the following extracts of a let- 
ter from a lady to her brother. They show I think in some 
measure, what are the feelings of mothers on the subject of 
abolitionism. 

‘Brother’s, babe is a lovely little creature, and she is as 
sweet and winning in her little ways, as she is beautiful in 
her person. Brother manifests, feelings of strong parental 
affection for her. It would break his heart, I think, to have 
her taken from him by the ruthless hand of the man-stealer 
and sold into slavery. And yet, strange to say, notwith- 
standing the goodness of his heart and the warmth and ten- 
derness of his feelings towards all his friends, he seems to. 
sympathize but little with the parents who are thus agon- 
ized. 1 do hope that the time will soon come, when all 
christians will Jearn to remember those that are in bonds, 
as bound with them. Southern slaveholders express high 
indignation that abolitionists call them man-stealers. 
Strange that they feel so mach mortification at the applica- 
tion of the name, and are not ashamed openly to do the 
thing, which makes the name. They are as truly man-stea- 
jers, as they would be murderers, if their laws permitted 
them to kill every child of & colored person, and'they should 
avail themselves of the immunity of law to commit the 
crime. To kill achild does not so much outrage humani- 
ty, as to enslave it. Think you there would have been less 
weeping and lamentation by the mothers of Bethlehem if 
Herod had sold their infants into a slavery, like southern 
slavery, where they and their children to the latest genera- 
tion would be reduced toa level with the beasts—instead o 
killing them. -O, no! the poor slave-mother, who when 
her young master attempted to sympathize with her as she 
was closing the eyes of her child, looked him composedly 
and solemnly in the face, and said, I do not mourn the 
death of my child, there is no slavery in heaven—spoke 
the language of human natare. That young man was less 
than homan.if he was not stung by the solema.zebuke of 
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fed and well clothed. It is not true; and if it were, the 
daintiest fare and the richest clothing would but mock and 
:| aggravate my Woe, if the foul oppressor had power to sel] 
children. . But if law can justify the enslaving one hu- 
n being, it can justify the enslaving any other human be- 
ich gave a 
man power to scll my child, as that which. gave him power 
‘ is no tenuré in the 
in his fellow-man, 
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To our Readers. 


The editor of the Philanthropist has the pleasure of in- 
forming its friends, that by an unanimous vote of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and at his request, Dr. Gamaliel Bai- 
ley, of this city, has been associated with him in the edito- 
rial management of the paper. He deems it proper, fur- 
ther to state, that Dr. Bailey has heretofore been a contri- 
butor to its editorial columns:—and that there has been 
strong evidence of his acceptableness with our friends by 
the many re-publications of his pieces in other papers.— 
The present arrangement will enable the senior editor to 
lecture more in the country than he has yet done. As Dr, 
B. will be more constantly in Cincinnati, and will also dis- 
charge the duties of publishing agent and corresponding 
secretary (Mr. Wattles having resigned the latter station 
to accept another in which he supposed he could be more 
useful) all communications whatsoever, intended either 
for the Executive Committee or for the Philanthropist, 
either editorial or otherwise, may hereafter be directed to 


him. 





A Text with Comments. 


conducted by the Rev. Charles Elliott. 


ciples. 

To this church we feel by no means inimical. 
bid that we should! 
us now topray for its prosperity. 


and the extent of her influence. 


the nature of slavery- 


ence on society and morals, on account of their numbers 


state. 








The following article is taken from the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence Journal, dated December 10th, 1835, and at that time 
We quote it, that 
our readers may know how harmonious are the doctrines o¢ 
Methodism on slavery, in fundamental points, with the doc- 
trines of Abolitionism. We quote it too, that the public 
may compare the practice of Methodism with its docirines, 
and thus be enabled to judge how far we have departed 
from the path of “‘sober truth,” in charging the Methodist 
Episcopal church with palpable violations of her own prin- 


God for- 
With it are connected all our early re- 
ligious associations, and every feeling of our heart prompts 
But the responsibility of 
a charch is:proportioned to the measure of her intelligence 
The Methodists, asa 
community, have from the first.been well instructed upon 
In their Discipline, according to 
Mr. Elliot:, they have proclaimed in the hearing of the 
world, that it is “a sin,” “a GREAT sin.” Their influ- 


zeal, and peculiar institutions, is vast, and increysing, 
Now this charch, with her intelligence and her power, has, 
in our opinion, departed most grievously from the simplicity 
ofhthe Gospel and the spirit of her own rules, touching one 
of the most important questions that can agitate church or 
‘What are we to doin such a case. Be dumb, lest 
our rebuke should be construed, as evidence of envy at her 
prosperity and a desire for her overthrow? ‘Truth forbids, 
we must speak out, though-suspected. Love for the church 


Her profession is. 
ever convinced of the great evil of slavery.” (10) 

It is true our church contemplates cases where slaves 
may be held innocently. But then they are no other cases 
than those where emancipation takes place as soon as the 
laws will udmit of their being set free. 

The mode in which the Methodist Episcopal church 
treats the system of slavery, is, to have it extirpated, or in 
other words, to have it rooted up, or entirely destroyed.— 
She contemplates, by her general or particular rules on this 
subject, no process by which slavery will be continued ia 
the world under any form or modification whatever. Noth- 
ing less than the destruction, or extirpation, or rooting up 
of slavery is contemplated by the Methodist Episcopal 
church, Her mode of extirpation is the following :— 

], She unequivocally forbids, under sentence of excom- 
monication, the buying or selling of men, women, and chil- 
dren, with an intention to enslave them. By this the entire 
traffic of African slavery is forbidden. She allows of no 
transfers of slaves from one to another of her members.— 
The only* mode in which she could tolerate them, is, where 
they are transferred by legacy to heirs, And while she 
spreads the thorns of remorse and alarm around the dying 
pillow of every slaveholder, (11) she provides for the un- 
happy slaves, the moral and religious remedies, which tend 
to emancipation, or, at least, modifies slavery itself. 


person to hold another in slavery, any more than it can 
make that right, which God has pronounced wrong. “But 
a legal act of emancipation cannot be executed ;”? true— 
but still you can emancipate. Carry out the meaning of 
yourrule. ‘Tell the slave, you consider him @ man—that 
he is not your property, ‘I'each him—treat him as a man. 
Keep a regular account with him, of labor rendered, of 
value bestowed; and if there be a balance in his favor, 
keep it sacred for his usc. Above all, protest against that 
system of things, without ceasing, which would make you 
commit sin. If you do not choose to do all this, leave the 
state and take the oppressed with you; or, if unable, give 
them their pasees, and bid them God speed. Many ways 
will present themselves, in which you can maintain a con- 
science void of offence : only fear not poverty, and proclaim 
to all men, in all your conduct, the supremacy of Gos’s 
aw. 


(5) “Where the laws of the state will admit of it?”— 
No! this would have been too palpable. “To teach their 


~ 





2, The Methodist Episcopal church enjoins on her mem- 
bers, who are slavehollers, the necessity of teaching their 
slaves to read the word of God. 

.3, She requires masters to allow their slaves to attend 
regularly on the worship of God. 

4, She prohibits slaveholders from all places of office in 
the church, unless they will emancipate their slaves, where 
the laws allow of emancipation. . 

5. Colored preachers and colored persons in office are al- 
lowed equal privileges with white persons, where usages are 
not so inveterate asto forbid it. (12) 

Such are the means employed by the Methodist Episco- 
pal church for the purpose of extirpating the sin of slavery. 
Her history will furnish tens of thousands of examples, de- 
monstrating the success of our church in this great work.— 
And long before other churches took a single step towards 
freedom, unless it may be the Quakers, she received her full 
share of reproach for her scriptural stand against the 
slave system. We have been informed, within a few days, 
that in Georgia, whose laws expressly forbid to teach the 
slaves to read, the Methodists, in every place where they 
are not overpowered by the number and inflaence of some 
other denominations and of infidels, teach their colored peo- 
ple to read the Scriptares, as well as religious books. But 
it is well known that the work of emascipation contempla- 
ted by our Discipline, is much impeded by the barbarous 
laws in some states, by which the slaves are prevented from 
learning to read or write, or where emancipation is exceed- 
ingly difficult or impossible. Our brethren in the South, 
as far as the case appears to us, deserve oue confidence and 
assistance in the great and arduous work in which they are 
engaged. And far be it from us to condemii them for the 
unchristian sentiments uttered by politicians, or by other 
churches, 80 long as they hold to the principles of our ex- 
cellent Discipline. 

We are, however, 
two things in the conduct of our Southern brethren. ‘The 
one is, their silence, or their slightly recognizing the princi- 
ples of our Discipline on the gubject of slavery. ( 13) The 
other point is, their condemning the principles of abolition- 
ists in such a way as to condemn the principles of our com~- 

















tenance to the conduct of slaveholders. (14) 
The Holstein conference professes feebly the sentiments 
of our discipline, by quoting, in passing, the phrase, swe 
are as much as ever opposed to slavery,” while at the same 
time they denounce the principles of the ‘abolitionists, 10 
such a way as.to condemn emancipation and countenance 
slavery, ‘The Kentucky conference passed resolations to 
»|the game amount. The report of the Obio conference, a8 
well as the pastoral letter of some of our Bishops, ct 
to us to have nothing in them particularly exceptionable, 
unless that the times would call for a more definite recog- 
nition of Methodist principles, than these documents seem 
to embrace. One thing is 
very are making 
strengthening their cause. 
freely on these prod 


to be | true’ men 
» ¢ 


at something of a loss to account for, 


mon Discipline, and by this means, they give great coun- 


certain that the friends of sla- 
aking considerable use of these declarations in 
We thus utter our sentiments 
uctions, as we know the authors of them 
Yet we would deprecate theirbeing un- 
15)s0 that the friends of oppression would 











slaves to read the word of God, where the laws do not for- 
bid it,” would have sounded strange in christian ears 
would have borne on its very face the character of crimi- 
nal acquiescence. Mark, again, the inconsistency. Sla- 
very is “sin—A GREAT SIN’?—so Says Mr. Elliot, the in- 
terpreter of the Discipline. Keeping men in ignorance of 
the word of God, is alsoa sin. From this, members and 
ministers are to abstain strictly, without any reference t 
the laws. From the former they are to abstain, only when 
the laws grant permission! Will Mr. Elliot give us the 
precise rule which should govern this principle of accom- 
mudation ? 

But the preachers shall “prudently enforce” “the ne 
cessity,” &c. There can be no doubt, I suppose, that 
the same “necessity” exists now, of teaching slaves to 
read the word of God, as existed at the formation of this 
Rule. But it might be pertinent to inquire, how many 
preachers enforce the necessity upon their members? The 
fact is, prudence forbids it; how, then, can they enforce 
it? What a happy clause is this! 


(6) That is, where it is the usage of the country to treat 
them as men, there the church will do likewise; and where 
it is the usage of the country to exclude them from the pri- 
vileges of men, there the church will do likewise. It is 
the usage of all countries, civilized ones at least, to give 
the ‘uppermost seat to him who weareth the gold ring and 
goodly apparel; and so, doubtless, the church should say 
unto him that weareth the gay clothing, Sit thou here in 4 
good place; but to the poor man ii vile raiment, Stand 
thou there, or, Sit here under my footstool. 

(7) Sound doctrine—the fundamental principle of 


We congratulate ourselves in 
and 








‘MODERN ABOLITIONISM.”? 
having so able anally as the Methodist Discipline, 
we thank Mr. Elliot for thus harmonizing methodism and 
‘modern abolitionism” upon at least, one grand principle: 
Why should methodism and abolitionism any longet be at 
war? You declare slavery a “sin:?? so do we. i 
say it is “a GREAT SIN >” 80 do we. You assert, a3 a fun 
damental principle, that it is associated and classed with 
the greatest sins, taught in the word of God, and sorittes 
on every truly awakened heart, by the Spirit of God?“ 
assert the same. Now for our appoal. If slavery be® “sans 
“a GREAT siN,” one of “the GREATEST SINS,”"- 
when should 4 slaveholder reform—now, or at some 
period! You say, at some future period; and we wall 
Preach no more. then an immediate salvation—aa im™ 




















make a gain of them, or the excellent principles of our 





























as 
diate turning away from sia. Tell -not the livery-stable 
keopers immediately to shut up his stable on the Sabbath, 
if by so doing he would impoverish his family. ‘Tell not 
the child or the wife to cease now to do evil and not to 
geek salvation, ‘if by so doing the fearful, murderous pun- 
jshment of a father or husband would most likely be in- 
curred. If you rank slavery as a sin, amongst “the great- 
est of sins,” the same rule of immediate abandonment 
that applies to all, must apply necessarily to slavery. 


(8) We appeal to Mr, Elliot--we appeal to every mem- 
ber of the General Conference—we appeal to every indi- 
vidual in attendance on its debaies,~—Does the southern 
part of the Methodist Episcopal Church consider slavery 
asin? , Did-notthe southern members palliate the “evil” 
asmuch as possible? Did they admit for one moment, 
that it was any other than a ‘necessary evil’? ? Did they 
not all, in fact, proclaim their utter disbelief in its sinful- 
ness, when, to a man, (I believe) they voted for Dr. Ca- 
pers, a slaveholding minister, a3 a candidate for the epis- 
copacy? Is it fair, then, for a church, which, according 
to Mr. Elliot, has ranked slavery amongst the greatest sins, 
to profess to the world that she is ‘tas much as ever opposed 
to the great evil of slavery,” when nearly one half her 
members believe, and act on the belief, that slavery is only 
a necessary evil and not a sin? 


(9) How cruel to her own children! Was Mr. Elliot, 
‘at the time he wrote this, acquainted with Messrs, Wi- 
nans, Crowder, and others, slaveholding fellow ministers? 


(10) Behold the mighty machinery of Methodism for 
extirpating slavery! Ist. Members may hold as many 
slaves as they choose, so they will buy no more, nor sell 
any of the stock on hand. By legacy or marriage, however, 
they may get as many as they can. 2nd. Members must 
teach theirslavesto read the word of God—that is, when it is 
prudent. 3rd. Allright. 4th. A mere nullity. 5th. Equi- 
valent to nothing. Who now can doubt that any thing 
less than the destruction, or extirpation, or rooting up 
of slavery is contemplated by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ? 


(11) Your southern brethren act consistently. Why, 
then, so puzzled? They are silent, or but slightly recog- 
nize the principles of your “excellent Discipline,” sim- 
ply because they donot “hold? tothem. Think you they 
are so many Daniels? When the king issued his com- 
mandment, Daniel was so imprudent as to disobey, and 
that, rightopenly. He really seemed to believe that there 
was a Power above, whose command was weightier than 
that of the proud monarch. Your brethren are more pru- 
dent. The decree has gone forth that the negro shall be 
the slave of the white man. And your brethren bow the 
knee. The system of oppression is “interwoven with the 
political institations,’? “established by law:” far be it 
from them to set up their conscientious scruples against such 
weighty authority. They are not Daniels. 


(12) Here again they show theirinconsistency. If they 
should admit the principles of your ‘‘common Discipline,” 
one of which is that slavery is a “‘sin,?? then could they 
not condemn abolitionists. In condemning the principles 
of abolitionists, they cannot fail’to condemn your princi- 


ples. Why will you not understand? 


(13) True! Mr. Elliot. But how came you to forget 
all this, when you voted for Mr. Rozzell’s “‘ungaarded” 
resolutions? How came you to forget all this, when you 
refused to support Mr. Scott’s guarding amendment to 
said resolutions? Did it not strike you, that ‘‘the friends 
of oppression would make a gain of them,” “or that the 
excellent principles of’? your “church might seem to be 
overlooked or left behind’? Alas, for your ‘excellent 
principles”! ‘The friends of oppression have mzde a 
Not a voice from the south but sounds 
aloud your praises. They who make merchandize of men, 
clap their hands in the light of your countenance,—and 


gain”? of you. 


scarcely a pro-slavery press but sends forth into the habita- 
tions of cruelty and every dark place of the carth, your 
“unguarded? resolutions. 


(14) How, now, my good brother! Will you defend 
now, what so valiantly you proclaimed, December 10th, 
1835, in these two paragraphs? Or have you learned 
‘jurare in verba magistri’?? We shall see. The south 
is a hard master. 





Free People of Color. 


“The free people of color,”? were pronounced by Mr. 
Clay, some years ago, to be “‘of all descriptions of our 
population, and of either portion of the African race, as 
a class, by far the most corrupt, depraved and abandoned.” 

We apprehend, that Mr. Clay, in the above remark has 
done great injustice to this class of our fellow-citizens.— 
Others have followed in the same line—and the error, if it 
be one, has been so often repeated that it is now received 
as a truth so well established as to demand no further ex- 
amination. We think this opinion was by no means so 
boldly hazarded, till slaveholders began to look on colored 
persons who were ffee as producing, by their presence, 
alone, discontent among colored persons who were slaves. 
It was then that they began to brand them incessantly as 
nuisances, pests, as dangerous to the peace of society. In 
all the storm of abuse which was poured on them by high and 
low—christian and infidel—to compel them to consent to 
a removal from the land of their birth to one on the other 
side of the ocean, where ‘‘health” is said to be “good,” 
when it is annoygd by ‘‘a little chill and fever about once 
in a month or six weeks,” the sufferers could say nothing. 
They had no press to speak in their defence, and they were 
forbidden to appear on the same platforms with MfClay 
and other orators by whom they were 80 mercilessly stig- 
matized. e 

Let us now attend to some of the facts which are begin- 
ning to’ be ascertained and to be published for the correc- 
tion of this error. There’ were by the last census, nearly 
5000 free colored persons in Kentucky. The senior edi- 
tor of this paper has made extensive inquiry as to the state 
of pauperism among them as indicated by the records of 
the county courts. He heard of but one, an old woman in 
Jessamine county—who was on the pauper list and was 
supported from the public funds. 

A very intelligent gentleman, who has resided in Lex- 
ington for many years, informed us within the last two 
years, that he had no recollection of any of the free colored 
people of that city having being tried or punished for crim~ 

inal violations or for the more common infractions of their 
police regulations. This, in the very city, too, within a 
mile or two of which Mr. Clay resides. 

Ina “Refutation of the calumnies circulated against 
the southern and western states respecting the institution 
and existence of slavery among them”—written by Edwin 
Holland, a South Carolinian, we have the following views 
of the “free mulattoes”—"We' are decidedly opposed,” 
says he, “to any system of legislation that would end in 
banishing them. Most of them are industrious, sober, 
hard-working mechanics, who have large families and con- 
siderable property.?? 

In the Southampton insurrection there was not a single 
free colored person implicated in the remotest degree—yet 
were hundreds of them residing in that county compelled 
by the craelties and abuse which they suffered from the 
neighboring whites, to emigrate immediately afterwards to 

the fens and morasses of Western Africa, 


Mr, Gayarre, a member of the Louisiana legislature in 
1831—(the same we balieve who was since elected by that 
body a senator in Congress)——nses this language concern- 
ing the colored population of Louisiana in a report which 
he submitted to that body :— 

‘It has been said, that in the colored population of Lou- 
isiana, a few respectable individuals could be found, Jus- 
tice, perhaps, would have required the confession, that the 
many were respectable and the few depraved; the many 
are sober and industrious mechanics, quiet and useful citi- 
zens, who are susceptible of noble sentiments and virtues, 
Those will not disbelieve this-assertion, who will recollect 
the courage with which those men fought and bled in 1815, 
on behalf of the country which they cannot but love, be- 
cause it is the land of their nativity. This homage is due 
to them—and your committee pays it with pleasure,” &c, 

No class of persons were more favorably spoken of by 
General Jackson for their alacrity, their bravery and their 
fearlessness in the memorable defence of New Orleans, 
than were the free colored. 

In Philadelphia, so far from burdening the whites with 

the support of their paupers, their city taxes over and above 

the support of their own poor, furnish funds for the sup- 
port of white paupers. One of the wealthiest mechanics 
in that city, if not in the nation, is a colored man. A 

committee of the Pennsylvania legislature appointed, a 
few years since, to collect the statistics of the colored peo- 
ple, with a view to enactments preventing their ingress into 
the state, surprized themselves and the legislature with a 

report of particulars, fully authorizing their unexpected 
conclusion, to wit,—that the colored population were an 

industrious and worthy class of inhabitants. All this in 
despite of the public prejudice and legal disabilities which 

tend to degrade and depress them. 

Who can fail to commend the good sense, the honorable 

and christian principles which dictated the following reso- 

lutions, passed lately at a meeting of colored people in 

Philadelphia :— 

Resolved, That it is the sincere wish of this society, that 

as our young people of both sexes have, for the most part, 

both the opportunity and the power, they should eamestly 

and strenuously exert themselves jn their leisure hours, es- 

pecially during long winter evenings, in supplying the de- 

ficiences of an early and irregular education; and thereby 

qualify themselves for extended usefulness in the circles in 

which they move. 

Resolved, That in the prosecution of so laudable an en- 

terprize, all seemingly insuperable difficulties should be 

disregarded—thai competent and judicious instruction on 

the one part, and unconquerable perseverance and indefati- 


gable industry on the other, will ensure to the student un- 
failing success and a rich reward. 


WEARING MOURNING APPAREL, ETC. 


Whereas, The time-honored custom of wearing mourn- 
ing apparel for the dead, being frequently attended with 
muh inconvenience and always with unnecessary expense ; 
—and whereas, the money which the poor of our people 
are obliged to spend in this way, in conformity with the 
tyranny of fashion, might be applied to purposes of sub- 
stantial utility: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That from motives of economy alone, if from 
= other, this practice should be abolished among our peo- 

e. 

Resolved, ‘That all unnecessary eclat and parade on fu- 
neral occasions are in bad taste, and should be frowned 
down by the reflecting portion of our community, 

A resolution then follows, requesting the auxiliary so- 
cieties to present a copy of the foregoing preamble and re- 
solutions to the presidents of the different beneficial socie- 
ties and others, &c. After which we have the following 
ON SERVANTS, ETC. 
Whereas, The good or bad conduct of those of our peo- 
ple who are employed either as domestics in private houses, 
or as porters in public stores, or otherwise, has an import- 
ant bearing upon our destinies as a people in this country: 
Therefore 
Resolved, That it is the sincere desire of this socicty, 
that ministers of the gospel and others who have influence 
over persons so employed, should frequently, though kind- 
ly, entreat them to cultivate in their intercourse with their 
employers, an obliging disposition, and to discharge the 
duties assigned them, with scrupulous punctuality, and 
christian fidelity. 
Resolved, That this society earnestly recommend to 
teachers of youth, to instil into the minds of their juvenile 
charge, the love of truth, principles of rigid honesty, hab- 
its of sobriety and industry, a sacred regard for the Sabbath 
day, and the injunctions of christianity—and thus prospec- 
tively to prepare them to fill up honorably and religiously, 
the stations they may be called upon to occupy. 
Resolved, That while such a course of instruction can- 
not but result in positive benefits to the rising generation, 
it will procure for us the favorable consideration of the in- 
telligent and the magnanimous—and what is incomparably 
more valuable, the favor and protection of Him, who is 
mighty to save and strong to deliver. 


ON PEACE AND TEMPERANCE. 


Resolved, That the principles of peace and non-resist- 
ance, ought to be practised under all circumstances by 
every lover of religion and good order. 

Resolved, That we recommend to our temperance socie- 
ties, to adopt the principle of total abstinence from all in- 
toxicating liquors, as the only safe remedy against drunk- 
enness, 


“Good African Health.» 


“Good African health”—as we are informed by Mr. 
Wilson, missionary at Cape Palmas [Maryland, in Afri- 
ca] “is a little chill and fever about once in a month or 
six weeks, but seldom so severe as to confine one to bed as 
much as a whole day and night.” 


Quite comfortable this, for a constancy. 


The Inconsistencies of Error. 

Mr. Clay, at a recent Colonization meeting in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., delivered a speech of which an abstract is given 
in the Lexington Intelligencer. We select from it the 
following passage, in which the senator, with a felicitous 
brevity peculiarly his own, has given utterance to several 
most striking contradictories :— 

“J consider slavery as a curse, a curse to the master; a 
wrong, a grievous wrong to the slave. In the abstract, it 
is ALL wrong; and no possible contingency can make it 
right. It is condemned by all our notions of natural jus- 
tice, and our maxims of natural political equality among 
men. Necessity, astern political necessity alone, can ex- 
cuse or justify it; a necessity arising from the fact, that to 
give freedom to our slaves, that they might remain with us, 


would be doing them an injury, rather than a benefit— 
would render their condition worse than it is at present,”? 


A certain depth of gloom is said by writers on the prin- 
ciples of taste, to confer an appearance of size and impres- 
siveness on objects, not really belonging to them. Mis- 
tiness of language will at times exert a similar influence on 
ideas. They may be so involved in the uncertainty of ob- 
scure words, as to exhibit a fictitious greatness, well calcu- 


ed, we apprehend, by the passage just quoted. 


wrong to the slave.” ’ , 
it is a privation or violation of a right pertaining to the 


longto the slave, else slavery to him can now be no wrong. 


ists claim, as a ground for their system. 





lated to beguile the unwary mind. This is fairly illustrat- 


Mr. Clay considers “slavery a8 a wrong, a griévous 
If slavery be a wrong, it is because. 


slave. This right is the right to liberty, and must now be- 


Every right implies a correlative duty. The parent has a 
right to exact obedience ; the duty of the child is, to obey. 
If the slave has a right to his liberty, (and he certainly’ 
has, on the assumption of Mr, Clay’s position, that slave- 
ry is a wrong to him,) then, the correlative duty of his 
master is, to grant him his liberty. So long as he fails to 
discharge this duty, he is clearly doing a wrong, or,.in the 
language of the Bible, committing sin. This conelasion 
appears inevitable, and if admitted, is all that abolition-| 


Bot it is not admitted, Circumstances, it is said, must 
qualify the conclusion. “Necessity, astern political neces- 





sare 





iy See 6 a os } 
sity alone can excuse or justify it; necessity qrising from 
the fact, that to give freedom to our slaves 'thatthey might 
remain with us, would be doing them an injury athe¥ than 
a benefit,”? &c, : S98 yr A glad 

Let us examine this position. — To liberate four slaves, 
perinitting them to abide with you, ‘would. 4o them an 
injury rathor than a benefit.” What, thems i your duty? 
Have you any right to inflict an injury on a fellow-crea- 
ture? Is it not your obvious, your positive du » to dohim 
a benefit, and not an injury ? To retain Your daves, then, 
in bondage, is clearly your duty, allowing tuth of your 
present position, If ite: your dutyy ubtle/s it is your” 
right. If it bo your right to retaity er be as slaves, 
their correlative duty is, to submit as 1 63, ) acquiesce 
in their enthralment. Clearly they have no right to liberty, 
because you havea right to withhold it-from them, But, 
your first position was, that slavery is a wrong, which ne- 
cessarily implies, that the slaves have a tight'to liberty.— 
The contradiction is palpable. ‘You at first conceded a 
principle, which, by fair implication, involved a result so 
repugnant to your policy and. practice, that, to avoid it, you 
assumed another principle, which in its legitimate conse- 
quences, is a direct contradictowy to‘the principle in your 
concession, 

Mr. Clay further says, “In the abstract,” it (slavery) 
is ALL wrong; and no possible contingency cao make it 
right. ‘The essential nature of slavery consists, in holding 
human beings by the tenure of property. Slavery “‘in the 
abstract,” we understand to mean, the theory or idea of 
this tenure. The tenure in the abstract, according to Mr. 
Clay, is “aLu wrong,’? and, if “‘no possible contingency 
can make it right,’? always wrong. But, though always 
wrong in theory, in idea, one contingency at least, accord- 
ing to the same authority, can justify or make it right in 
fact, in practice. 

In relation to this we would observe, that theory should 
harmonize—not be at variance with fect. It is not good 
philosophy to deny a possibility in theory, when this same 
possibility is established by facts. Systems and actions 
should be conceived of as they exist under varied circum- 
stances, Circumstances must qualify our abstract notions, 
If Mr. Clay were asked, whether homicide in the abstract 
were wrong, whether no possible contingency could make 
it right, he would doubtless answer in the negative. He 
might cite several circumstances, which in his opinion would 
justify homicide in practice, and for this reason, he would 
deny that it was always wrong in theory ‘in the abstract.?* 
The principle involyed in this denial is, that any action, 
which at one tims may be wrong, and at another, right, in 
fact, cannot be said to be always wrong in the abstract, or 
in idea. On this ground, Mr. Clay again appears to con- 
tradict himself in his remarks on slavery. If there be cir- 
cumstances which justify this system in practice, these cir- 
cumstances must qualify the decision of the judgment in 
respect to its moral qualities “in the abstract.” To say 
that slavery in fact is justified by a contingency, and that, 
“in the abstract,” no possible contingency can justify or 
make it right, is to say contradictories, This, Mr. Clay 
has done. 

Again: ‘To give freedom to oar slaves that they might 
remain with us, would be doing them an injury, rather than 
a benefit—would render their condition worse than it is at 
present.” If this be Mr, Clay’s sincere opinion, and we 
presume not to question it, we may ask, would it not be in- 
justice in you to liberate your slaves? Does it not comport 
with all your “‘notions of natural justice’? to retain them 
in a state, than which the condition of liberty with you 
would be ‘‘worse”?? How then can you assert, that sla- 
very ‘is condemned by all”? your “notions of natural jus- 
tice? Is it “natural justice”? to inflict an injury ona 
fellow-creature? Is it “natural justice’? to make his 
“condition worse than it is at present??? If to liberate 
your slaves, keeping them with you, would injure rather 
than benefit them, you contradict yourself when you as- 
sert, that to hold him in bondage ‘‘is condemned by all”? 
your ‘“‘notions of natural justice.” 

“Necessity—a stern political necessity alone can excuse 
or justify it”? Slaveholders are great perverters af lan- 
guage. They have been too long indulged in a loose use 
of words, to accommodate their peculiar circumstances. 
What is Mr. Clay’s “stern, political necessity??? No ne- 
cessity at all. The word is perverted from its true mean- 
ing; for, as defined by himself, it evidently can mean 
nothing more than expediency. We are sick of sophistry. 
Men’s minds are beguiled by the misuse of words. The 
simplicity of truth is abandoned under cover of the decep- 
tiousness of language. Let us translate the passage into 
its appropriate words. 

‘I consider slavery, on the whole, as a curse to the mas- 
ter, a wrong, a grievous wrong to the slave; unless where 
freedom would be a greater wrong. In the general, it is a 
wrong system, and no contingency, but just such as exists 
in the south, can make it right. As it prevails in most in- 
stances in other parts of the world, or as described by the 
historian. of the past, it is condemned by all our notions 
of natural justice, and our maxims of natural political 
equality. Expediency, a true political expediency can 
alone excuse or justify it; an expediency arising from the 
fact, that to give freedom to our slaves that they might re- 
main with us, would, in our opinion, be doing both our- 
selves and them an injury—lessening our pecuniary pro- 
fits, shocking our long established feelings toward this de- 
graded caste, hurting our delicacy by endangering amalga- 
mation, and destroying their comfort by subjecting them to 
the persecution of our inveterate prejudices.’ 

Would not Mr. Clay’s meaning be better expressed here- 
by? The fact is, he and those who like himself, are con- 
tinually conceding the wrong of slavery “‘in the abstract,” 
and yet vindicating it in practice, by “circumstances,” are 
our most formidable antagonists. On the one hand, they 
conciliate popular feeling by eloquent declamations about 
‘liberty in the abstract,” and on the other, propitiate and 
excuse a slave-holding community by pitying ejaculations 
about the ‘tyranny of circumstances,’ and ‘stern necessity,’ 
and the utter change of idéas in their passage from the ‘ab- 
stract? to the ‘concrete.’ 

‘In the abstract, liberty is always a good and perfect gift, 
and always necessary to the perfection of human nature.’ 
‘Amen!? shout the populace. ‘ But liberty to black human 
nature would be like the opening of Pandora’s box—rife 
with diseases and death,’ ‘Just so,’ exclaim the populace, 
—‘Alas! for our slav¢holding brethren, that they must with- 
hold liberty from the black man, to saye the black man from 
harm.’ | 

Mr. Clay repudiates the doctrines of the ultra slave hold- 
er. He would shrink from contact with the McDuffie creed. 
And yet this is the only consistent compact creed which the 
slave-holder can adopt. The governor is too honest a man 
to sacrifice at an altar, in whose divinity he disbelieves. He 
is a slave-holder on principle; Henry Clay is a slave-hol- 


political moralists to which the latter belongs, that are de- 
ceiving our people. They are patriots—they are philan- 
thropists, but so are they, philosophers! Their republican- 
ism is profound, but so is their prudence. We praise them 
because they extol liberty; we excuse them because they 
must practice slavery. We admire them because they hate 
slavery ; we pity them because thty must do what they hate! 


us and themselves! 
wie j 














“The hess of kidnapping, in| one 
multiplying on every side to 








der against principle. We repeat again, it is the class of 


O, that the people of the south would be honest, both to 


forma or another, are 
. an extent, that itis next 
to impossible to keep a record.o: them. Noris it southern 
men alone, who are engaged in this atrocious and abomina. 


| ble business... On Monda 
ted the following fact:— iserts 
_ A Capts W——+has just’ returned to'this city. from the 
South, When he sailed from the city, he shipped on board 
his vessel, as.one of the crew, a,colored. boy by the name 
of Anthony Freeman.’ One.or two of the hands are now 
ready to testify that while at the South, he destroyed the 
boy’s free papers, and sold him as a slave.—Emancipator. 
The same paper mentions two other cases, one of which is 
from the New York Transeript.. And yet, we have no con- 
cern with slavery. Our own vaunted and vaunting fieemen, 
becoming so mean and wicked as to join hands with the 
stealersof man! Our own free citizens, living under the 
protection of our constitution, liable to fall victims, every 
moment, to the rapacious spirit of slavery. The majesty 
of our laws defied, and our soil polluted by the presence of 
these inhuman purveyors to the slavé-holder of the South! 
And yet, we, so polluted, so wronged, so defied, have noth- 
ing to do with slavery in the South!! When will our self- 
styled patriots and lovers of union cease their silly clamor 
against abolitionists, and shew themselves fit to sustaia 
the free institutions, bequeathed them, by their fathers.” 





Slayery the Great Good. 


with politicians and christians in the south. ‘The Zion’s 
Watchman, gives an extract from a printed circular, dated 
Richmond, Va. July 30th, 1836, and signed Win. A. 
Smith, which is quite illustrative of this point. 

The writer complains of the Methodist General Confer- 
ence, because though it voted promptly against the wild 
schemes of abolitionists, yet in the election of Bishops, it 
refused to sustain candidates of confessedly superior quali- 
fications, on account of their being slave-holders. He calls 
this a proscriptive system, and asks; will the south submit to 
it? ‘They will not—they cannot””—is his answer. He af- 
firms, that the general univ of the northem and southern 
church cannot be perpetuated at the price of proscription; 
that the General Conference must recede from this position, 
or “he will on all suitable occasions seck to establish a 
Southern General Conference ; that he has but little hope 
they will recede; that should they not at the session of 1840, 
the establishment of a southern General Conference, will 
be the only alternative, and finally, that this result is gen- 
erally calculated on by most of those with whom he has | 
conversed. So we begin now to see, what the Rev. Mr. | 
Winans meant, when he declared there should be class 
leaders, exhorters, preachers—nay, Bishops, who were 
slave-holders, And other things we see. 

We-see that the genius of slayery is insatiate. Compli- 
ance but stimulates its appetite; indulgence awakens new 
demands. 

We see that the General Conference gained nothing by 
offering up abolition and abolitionist, to propitiate the 
South. 

We see that their worldly wisdom has served only to post- 
pone, not remove the danger they apprehended, 

We see that southern Methodists will not rest until they 
have glorified slavery, with the pomp and circumstance of 
Episcopacy. 

Lastly—we see or think we see, in this movement of 
the church, a type of what will happen ina state 








‘Slavery in America.’ 


Is the title of a new monthly publication in London, 
conducted by Rev. Thomas Price. From the Liberator 
we learn, that its primary object is to give the British pub- 
lic a faithful delineation of slavery as it exists in this coun- 
try. “Intermeddlers with southern institutions” are mul- 
tiplying. Itseems that British christians are beginning to 
inquire what they can do “to rescue christianity from re- 
pioach, and to save their “‘American brethren from the 
natural consequences of their guilt in upholding this horrid 
system of impiety and wrong.”? I suppose the next thing 
we shall hear of, will be a reward offered for Mr. Price, or 
any other transatlantic philanthropist, who may choose to 
discuss the subject of American slavery. 

The following, as quoted from the Liberator, is the con- 
cluding paragraph of a brief notice taken by Mr. Price, 
of the progress of the Anti-Slavery cause in the United 
States. 





y, @ friend called on us and. sta- 


> 


munity, find themselves condemned and despised where 
they expected approbation, and» applause,: Such is 
the fact in Ciseinnati, and it is oaly matter of sur- 
prise that some of our mob men did not retiect before engag- 
ing in such a busines:, that al] mobs and the.actorsin them, 
have been invariably condemned by the popular. voice, 
80 soon as the xcitement, as in all cases itsoon must, has 
passed away. 





Breckenridge and Thompson. 
It seems thas the famous Mr. Breckenridge has condé+ 
scended to meet in argninent, the ‘infamous’? Thompson, 
and discuss with him Americay slavery: The discussion 
was carried on in Dr. Wardlaws chapel, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, on the evenings of the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and’ 
17th of June last. 

The report is too long for publication in our paper; aad 
we the less regret this, as Mr. Knapp has already. we pre 
sume, issued it in Boston, in a separate form, with-an ap+ 
pendix. ‘The work,” was to ‘contain about two hundred 
large octavo pages, and be published the 1Uth september. 
The New York Express is exulting in what, it considers 





| the discomfiture of Thompson. By the following, it would 
It would soem as if, slavery were the great good, both | appear, that the editor of the Emancipator has since given 


Mr. Brooks a fair chance to prove his sincerity.’ 


‘And now, as the Express will have it that Mr. B. won 
the victory, we have a proposition to make. It is this— 
;that we will bear half the expense ef printeng an edition 
|of the discussion in pamphlet fo:m, for general and gratui- 
tious «listribution, if the Express will bear the other-—the 
edition to be of any size the Express pleases, and to be 
printed without note or comment, except suchas may be 
mutually agreed upon. And now surely the Express will 
not demur; for if Mr. B. won the victory before an audi 
nence,committed against him at the outset, most clearly he 
cannot but win it before a public already prejudiced in his 
favor. 








A committee of colored persons have recently made ap~ 
plication to the recorder in New York, requesting him to 
notify them, when any colored person was claimed as a 
slave, in order that they might give him legal assistance. 
The application was respectfully made, and she recorder 
promised to comply with their request. 





In D. Green’s Reg. vol 2. 791, itis said that “Virginia 
is in fact a negro-ratsing state for other states,’? and that 
the 6.000 slaves which she annually sends tothe south are 
a source of wealth to her. 

When we think of this we can’t help admiring the hon- 
est indignation of John Randolph. Virginia certainly 
will take a rebuke from him, 

“‘Avarice alone,”? says he, ‘‘could have produced the 
slave-trade. Avarice alone can drive, as it does drive, 
this snfernal traffic, and the wretched victimes of it, like #0 
many post-horses whipped to death in a mail coach. Ambi- 
tion has its cover-sluts, in the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious war; but where are the trophies of avar- 
ice! The handcuff, the manacle, and the blood-stained 
cowhide! What man is worse received in society for being. 
a hard master? Who denies the hand of a sister or daugh- 
ter to such monsters?—nay, they have even appeared in 
“the abused shape of the vilest of women,” 


i We do not know whether the following has yet 
been published in our paper. It is somewhat diffezent 
from Mr, Calhoun’s famous bill, 

Post Office Law. 


Secrion 32. And be it further enacted, That if any 
postmaster shall unlawfully detain in his office, any lettor, 
package, pamphlet, or newspaper, with intent to prevent 
the arrival and delivery of the same to the person or persoits 
to whom such letter, package, pamphlet or newspaper may 
be addressed or directed in the usual course of the transpor- 
tation of the mail along the route; or if any postmaster 
shall, with intent aforesaid, give a preference to any letter, 
package, pamphlet or newspaper, over another, which shall 
pass through his office, by forwarding the one and retaining 
the other, he shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in a sum 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, and imprisonment fora 
term not exceeding six months, and shall, moreover, be 
forever thereafter incapable of holding the office of post- 
master in the United States. 


Anti-Slavery Lectures. 


The senior editor of this paper lectured at Lebanon, in 














‘These brief notices of the origin and progress of the 
abolition cause in America demonstrate its purely benevo- 
lent and religious character, and the peaceful means by 
which it expects to accomplish its purpose. It is neither 
sectarian or political in its spirit or designs, It aims at the 
overthrow of the most intolerable and iniquitous system of 
Slavery which exists in the world. 

The men who conduct it are wise in counsel, and déci- 
sive in action; and notwithstanding the fierce and brutal 
spirit with which they have been continually assailed it is 
clear that, from the success which has hitherto attended 
their labors,;the doom of Slavery is sealed.’ 








The following extracts are taken from the Cincinnati 
Journal and Luminary. 


Progress of Truth. 


Miss. August 26, 1836. 
Messrs. Chester and Barnes: 

Ihave received the Journal and Luminary for several 
months past and have been much pleased with its contents, 
but Ido deem it unsafe to have it sent to this office any 
longer. I therefore request you to send it to my father— 
please direct to Esq., Athens, Ohio.’ 

“Again :—We extract from a letter received by same 
mail directed Ky. Sept. 7, 1836. 

Your big men of the north have made themselves per- 
fectly ridiculous in the eyes of the South, except with such 
characters as negro iraders and some perhaps a grade above 
them, After speaking of the Cincinnati mob and mobo- 
crats he says, ‘the days of their greatness ae surely num- 
bered. Before five years these same men will wonder at 
the sTRENGTH of the Abolitionists; I wish they would be 
admonished by the old Roman Poet “‘nimium ne crede 
colort.”” 

“Brother B. would it injure your paper, if you would 
come out just a litile stronger” 


We give the foregoing extracts and could give others of 
similar import from our letters, showing the state of feeling 
in different parts of the country. In some parts of Missis- 
sippi, it would seem, that no paper can be tolerated that 
does not go with mignt and main against abolitionists and 
in favor of slavery. With them silence isa crime. Yet 
we do not apprehend that the general feeling and sentiment 
of the people of that state is such as seems, from the ex- 
tract given, to exist in a particular place. . We should, in- 
deed, deeply regret it, if we could believe, that any consid- 
able portion of a state, professing to be republican, was 
enlisted in so mad a crusade against the principles of ra- 
tional freedom, and so recklessly bent on breaking down 
every thing like a government of laws. Unsafe to have a 
religious newspaper sent toa Post Office!! Where? In 
the dominions of the Great Mogul? ‘To an office under 
the power of the grand Sultan? or where the Autocrat of 
all the Russias sways his iron sceptre, or where the succes- 
sorof Charlemagne holds av unwilling people in doubtful 
subjection? In none of these ; but in America—republican 
America—the land jof Franklin and Washington—in a 
land redeemed from vassalage to a limited monarchy by 
the blood of many patriots, and boasting itself to be the 
Asylum of the oppressed of all nations. If any of those 
whom we are accustomed to regard as fellow citizens, live 
under a pretty neighborhood tyranny so fearful as this short 
extract would indicate, from our hearts we pity them. We 
have no occasion to send our sympathies across the ccean, 
or to search for men of a different color from ourselves as ob- 
jects of compassion. Here within our borders is a slavery, 
toa generous mind as bitter, and a despotism as unrelenting 
as victim ever felt or tyrant ever rioted in. Let those who, 
feel and those who exercise, it, look to it if tolerated in 
relation to a newspaper now, it must be borne when the 
temper of the times shall give it another direction, and those 
who now wontonly exercise it, at some other day, will be its 
victims, and groan beneath a despotism which passion has 








. AAS | ‘ it into! i . a 
® Wo are all the while adsinting, it Will be’ porcsived, | "OVEN NODC E,  a extract we would inform our 
that Mr. Clay's sentiments with regsre bs ern COM“) correspondent. that our men, lately sobig, are sufficiently | 
cur With the established opt - Oe aware that they have rendered themselves ridiculous not on- 
Stee? hate zai ‘ ly abroad but at home. Men may produce ap preanans 
Kidnapping. — in a small minority ot the e and imagine that the 


whole utticipate with them. Borne on by pas- 


‘time engage in mobs and unlawfal violence, ns 





sion tts hea Boe and heed not the calm voice of reas 
hear jority. Hence those who atany | 


Warren county, on the afternoon of Sunday, the 11th and 
12th of this month—and at Springboro’ in the same coun- 
ty, onthe forenoon and evening of Tuesday the 13th. The 
friends of the cause in Lebanon, believing that applica- 
tion for the use of any of the churches would be unavail- 
ing, made none. The Town Hall was sccured for the first 
lecture, which was well attended and respectfully listened 
to, with the exception of a little disorded created by one or 
two individuals. In Springboro’? the use of one of the 
Friends’ meeting houses was obtained, and notwithstand- 
ing the inclemency of the weather the evening lecture was 
well attended. 


Pledges. 

We have no doubt, that both societies and individuals 
have been withholding their monjgguntil they should be 
informed of the extent and naturesof the consequences of 
the mobeviolence to the Executive Committee. They must, 
by this time, however, be aware, that no change has been 
effected in the plans or purposes of the committee; and 
they must further be aware that, for the full accomplish- 
ment of these plans, the prompt redemption of all pledges 
is at this juncture indispensably necessary. The simple 
statement of this fact will, doubtless be sufficient, not oniy 
to secure the prompt payment of what is due, but also ad~ 
ditional donations, 





Advice to Correspondents. 


Let your communications be brief: they will have the 
greater chance of being well read and circulated. 

Let your writing be perfectly legible. Editors have eyes 
that may suffer, a patience that may be exhausted, and 
time that may be wasted, on account of your carelessness, 
If you have a treasury of things new and old, bring them 
forth: if they be all old, keep them, Choice selections 
are better than trite communications, . 

Nevertheless, if you have mind, wake it up; if you 
have a heart, kindle it. Then let us have your selectest 
thoughts, and there may be those, who will rise up to bless 


you. 





To Correspondents. 
Many communications were received just before the des~ 
truction of oar press. Some are now out of date, and will 
therefore be laid aside, others shall appear as we have toom 
for them. 





To our Subscribers. 
Owing to the circumstances under which the paper is'fow 
managed, our news department cannot be very fresh. These 
circumstances, however, we trust are but temporary; and 
our expectation ss, that in a very little while, our news wil} 
be as really new to our subscribers, as they can desire. 


A Narrative 

Of the late riotous proceedings against the LiseRty oF 
THe Press in Cincinnati; with Remarks and. Historical 
Notices concerning Emancipation; jast published, and for 
sale, by the Executive Committee of the Ohio Anti-Slave- 
ry Society, being a neat pamphletof 48 pages. 
Price—One dollar per dozen; single copies 124 cents. 
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at length to hear and feel the sober judgement 
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IMPORTANT DECISION. | 
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From*the New York Evangelist. 
ater ‘The Boston Slave Case. 


fhe ietéresting slave case which we mentioned 
sare aak'et before Judge Wilde, in Boston, has 
Sad another hearing, and after being roe argued, 
has been decided by the whole Supreme Court, and 
we rejoice to see, has been decided fully in favor of 
human tights. The Boston papers differ a little in 
their ts of the case. We have prepared the 
following chiefly from the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
condensing it, and also correcting by the statements 
of the Boston Mercantile and Boston Post. 
COMMONWEALTH VS. THOMAS AVES. 
This was a writ of Habeas Corpus issued against 
the defendant, as detaining in unlawful custody a 
female colored child. ‘The defendant made affida- 
vit, in return, that the child was the property of his 
son-in-law, Mr. Slater, of Louisiana, and had ac- 
companied Mrs. S. on a visit.to Boston, and was to 
be taken back to Louisiana. The question present- 
ed to the court was whether the relation of slavery 
could exist in Massachusetts to any extent, between 
the citizen of a slaveholding state and a slave whom 
he had voluntarily brought within the limits of the 
state. ‘The question was argued very ably and ela- 
borately by Messrs. Benjamin R. Curtis and Chas. 
P. Curtis, for the defendant, and Messrs. Ellis G. 
Loring and Rufus Choate for the petitioner. 

‘For the defendant, it was. contended that the slave 
being brought here merely for a temporary purpose, 
the master had aright to retain so much of the cus- 
tody of her as would enable him to carry her back 
to his own state. The child wasa slave by the laws 
of Louisiana, and upon the broad ground of national 
comity, we are bound to recognize the laws of that 
state and to give force to them within our own lim- 
its. The constitution had recognized slavery, and 
we, therefore, could not say that it was immoral in 
such a sense as to bring it within the list of excep- 
tions to the general ‘ule of national comity. Our 
own policy is to be consulted and not that of any 
foreign state. Moveable property always follews' 
the person of the owner. These and analagous po- | 
sitions were illustrate.| at great length, and enforced 


ciples of our Jaws universally established 


eral prin tion—it must be 


before the adoption of the constitu 
It must re- 


; nations. 
struction to meet the comity of 1044 conteety 


ceive that strict 
in Me Bi to cases of slaves who escape, not 
to be extended to slaves who are voluntarily brought 
here. ‘The court did not now mean to deny the right 
of a master to pass through a freestate with a slave, 
in order to go trom one slaveholding state to another. 
The opinion of the court was, that the owner of a 
slave in a slaveholding state, bringing him here, 
voluntarily, could not be allowed to retain him here 
or carry him away with him. That no person has 
a right ‘o hold a child of tender years for the pur- 
pose of carrying it out of the state and reducing it 
to a state of slavery. ' ‘ 

The Chief Justice also cited an opinion delivered 
by Judge Washington, himself a slaveholder, who 
held that where a master voluntarily carried his 
slave into a non-slaveholding state, the slave became 
free. So far is the doctrine from being an interfe- 
rence with the institution of slavery in the states in 
which it exists, that it is on the contrary, an interfe- 
rence with our institutions on the part of the master 
for him to attempt to hold a slave in a non-slave- 
holding state. 

It was, therefore, the opinion of the whole court, 
that the child having been brought into this state 
voluntarily by her owner, immediately hecame free 
by the necessary operation of the long established 
and universally admired law of Massachusetts.— 
His honor also directed the clerk to make an order 
for her discharge from the custody of Mr. Aves, 
and directed her to be placed in the custody of Ellis 
G. Loring, her counsel, for a temporary period, and 
in the mean time the court would consider upon the 
subject of appointing a legal and permanent guar- 
dian, till she attains maturity. 


OPINIONS OF THE N. ¥- 


The editor of the N. Y. American, says:— 

“This is honest doctrine, and timely proclaimed. 
Slavery, be it known and felt, is the exception, and 
liberty the rule in the free states. If a slave run 
away—or, in the language of the constitution, ‘shall 
escape into a tree state,’ he must in conformity with 


PRESS. 








by the citation of numerous adjudged cases. 

For the petitioner it was contended, that slavery 
was unknown in Massachusetis. That it had been’ 
actually and expressly abolished by the declaration | 


j 
t 


of rights and virtually so, long before, even before’ 
the case of Somerset, in Englend, in 1771. That; 
it was for the state to decide how far it would recog-' 
nize the laws of Louisiana. That comity was not 
to be exercised in doubtful cases. That the provis- 
ion of the constitution of the United Siates was the 
result of a compromise—it was a bargain—and the 
non-slaveholding states were not bound to go be-, 
yond the strict terms of the bargain. That slavery ' 
must be deemed an immorality so far as Massachu-: 
setts is concerned. Our policy is against slavery. 
Englard allows slavery in her colonies, but never 
upon her own soil. A great number of cases were 
decided in defence of these positions. The whole 
of Friday the 26th instant, was consumed in the ar- 
guments of the case. | 

On Saturday the opinion of the whole court was 
given at some length by Suaw, C. J., intimating at 
the same time, that a more elaborate opinion would 
be given hereafier. The. Chief Justice remarked, 
that it was a question of extraordinary importance 
and interest, and had been fully and most ably ar- 
gued by the counsel. He then proceeded to state, 
that ithad long been the impression of lawyers and 
judges in this commonwealth, that the relation of 
master and. slave could not exist in it, even fora 
moment or for a temporary purpose, and, upon con- 
sideration, it was believed that this doctrine was 
correct, and that a slave coming here by the consent 
of the master is‘thereby virtually emancipated, be- 
eause there is no law by which he can be compelled 
to leave this state, and while here, as he owes alle- 
giance, he must receive protection. The question 
was not before the court and need not here be set- 
tled, whether a slave coming here by his master’s 
consent, and afterwards returning to a slave coun- 
try, would fall back into slavery. It having been 
argued for the petitioner, that slavery was contrary 
to the law of nations, his honor said, it is too late 
to put in that plea—as“theprinciple of slavery 
is engrafted into the laws of nearly all modern na-_ 
tions, toa greater or less degree, and those laws are! 
recognized in general treaties and compacts—but, | 
on the other hand, slavery does not exist in conse-' 
quence of any genera] Jaw of nations—it is merely | 
a domestic institution in the nations which tolerate | 
it, and as such, the law of nations is silent upon it. | 
In whatever nation it may exist, it only exists by) 
the authority of the sovereign power of that nation, 
and the law of nations presumes that every sover- 
eign power can judge wi-at is the best form of gov- 
ernment for its own subjects; but the authority over 
the liberty of the slave is only local, and does not 
extend beyond the limits of the state or nation, ex-. 
cept by a special treaty with any other state. Sla- 


very 1s against justice and natural right, but other, 
states and countries have a legal right to fix the, 
condition of their subjects, and must reconcile 
their acts with theifown consciences, in their own 
way. This principle, however, does not affect con- 
tracts for the price of slaves, or slave labor, entered 
into in a state where slavery is authorized by its 
laws. Acontract for such property may not be set 
aside in the courts of non-slaveholding states or na- 
tions, on the ground that the consideration of such 
contract is illegal, because the consideration is legal 
where it is entered into. The courts cannot go be- 
yond the existence of the law, and cannot inquire 
into its justice and expediency in theslave states, 
but there is a difference between property in slaves, 
and other property. The general presumption with 
regard to goods and chattels is, that they are pro- 
perty; but with regard to slaves, the general pre- 
sumption is, that they are not property. 

In reference to the argument often advanced, that 
the clause in the constitution, providing for the de- 
livering up of runaway or fugitive slaves, was not 
binding on our courts, becanse slavery is immoral 
anil against the law of God, his honor held, as be- 
fore, the respective states were sovereign with 

to the form of their domestic institutions, 
of course, were the only judges of what was 
best for their respective communities, and therefore 
it was not fer foreign courts to decide upon the mo- 
rality of their internal regulations. The constitu- 
tion was to be regarded in three points of view—as 
the organization of a form of government; as a com- 
ise between sovereign states having distinct 
and ‘different systems of internal policy; and as a 
. «Phe clause respecting fugitive slaves ma 
be considered in the nature of a treaty, because if 
the union had not been entered into, it is manifest 
that it would have*been necessary, ‘to prevent great- 
er.evils, that treaties for the delivery of such slaves 
ld exist between communities whose territories 
adjoined each other, whereby opportunities of es- 
cape were continually presented. His honor put 
the case of two adjoining nations of different na- 
tional character—the one a military nation, and the 
other an agricultural or commercial nation. In the 
ike nation, there may, be supposed 1o exist a 
co 8 ription, compelling every man arrived 
n voted enter the army. ‘To escape from 
‘Service the conscript may be supposed to 
lowate tamer foutricke atin tas abet 
au tiAed this state of things 
would be wah 


| 










the constitution be delivered up, upon being fully 
and satisfactorily identified. But if he be volunta- 
rily brought within the limits of these states, the 
manacles fall from his limbs, and he stands forth at 
once regenerate, disenthralled, and free.”’ 

The N. Y. Express has no pleasure in this noble 
vindication of the ptinciples of liberty. He is 
wholly commercial, and says:— 

“It would seem that some provision is necessary 
in this state, unless we would prohibit citizens of 
the slaveholding states from traveling in this state 
with their families, and unless we would permit 
such of them as wish to emancipate their slaves, to 
throw them, at their pleasnre, upon the people of 
this state. Both these evils require to be guarded 
against, and the remedy lies not with the court, but 
with the legislature.” 

A correspondent of the N. H. Herald of Freedom 
says:— t : 

“The child herself was in court, and having sat 


construed strictly, and is not to be extended by con- | 


_construction, 
and to natural right. Its application || 












a t with Texas. The public prints in 
including those which are more imme- 


yng int 


' diately under the influence of their government, are 
aged iq discussing the right they imagine the 
have to the country as far as the Rio Bravo. Hand- 


on the same subject, and thrown 


into general ‘circulation, whose object is to persuade 
and co the: le of the utility and expedien- 
cy of the meditated project. Some of them have 
said that dence had marked out the Rio Bravo 


al boundary of those states, which has 
induced an English writer to reproach them with 


an attemptto make Providence the author of their 
ueurpationg but what is most remarkable, is,’ that 
they have tommenced that. discussion, precisely at 
the same’'tine they saw us engaged in repelling the 


Spanish invasion, believing that our attention would 
for a long time, be thereby withdrawn from other 
things.”’* ris 

hether the charges here made were correct, or 
not, I leave to the decision of the intelligent reader 
and the impartial historian. Such, however, were 
the impressions that were made upon the minds of 
well informed Mexicans, and such the manner in 
which they expressed their sentiments. Some of 
the writers for their public presses were very point- 
ed and severe. One of them, in speaking of the 
efforts of our diplomatic agent, to alienate the terri- 
tory from the Noxica} epublic, speaks thus:— 
“That when he found his offer objectionable, he fur- 
ther insulted the nation by proposing a loan of ten 
millions, as a pawn-brcker would, upon the pawn- 
ing of Texas until repaid, which insidious proposal 
was meant to fill the country of Texas with Anglo- 
Americans and slaves, and to hold it afterwards in 
any event: that citizens of the United States en- 
courage the excursions cf the Comanches, and other 
predatory tribes, against the Mexican frontier settle- 
ments, furnishing them with arms, and buying their 
stolen mules, and even Mexican freemen, such as 
mulattoes, and Indians, tobe held as slaves in Lou- 


pany.” Tais. association was fully organized on 
the 16th of October, 1830. The following named 
persons were appointed as directors, viz: Lynde 
Catlin, Wm. G. Bucknor, Genre Griswold, Barney 
Corse, John Hagerty, Dudley Seldon and Stephen 
Whitney. e following were also chosen as trus- 
tees, viz: Anthony Dey, George Curtis, Wm. H. 
Sumner. It is believed however, that some of these 
subsequently declined acting: others filled their va- 
cances. ‘ The contract entered into by the govern- 
ment with Zavala, was concluded on the 12th of 
March, 1829; with Vehlein, 21st December, 1826, 
anda second on the 11th October, 1828; with Bur- 
net 22d December, 1826. The grants to Domin- 
guez, and Wilson, and Exter, were in like manner 
conveyed to Elisha Tibbets, John 8. Crary, Henry 
Hone and their associates, under the title of the 
“Arkansas and Texas Land Company,’’ by whom 
Thomas Ludlow Ogden, Daniel Jackson and Ed- 
ward. Curtis, were appointed trustees to hold the 
same, &c. Another company was organized at 
Nashville, Tennessee. and the grants made to Ross 
and Leftwitch were transferred to it, upon the same 
principle. A third company was likewise formed 
in New York, at a subsequent date, entitled the 
“‘tio Grande Company,”’ (1 believe,) which agreed 
to colonize the tracts obtained by Grant and Beales, 
and Soto and Egerton, as well as others. These 
several companies.created ‘stocks’? upon the basis 
of those “grants” and threw them into the market. 
They also issued “scrip,” authorizing the holders 
of it to take possession of gertain tracts of land, 
within the lines marked out on the map as the boun- 
daries of their respective grants. ‘This ‘scrip” 
embraced tracts of various dimensions, and was 
sold to any one who could be induced to purchase, 
at such prices as could be obtained. To a bona fide 
settler, (and none else could obtain the land it pre- 
tended to convey,) it could be of no advantage 
whatever, as the facilities and expense of procuring 
his tract, according to law, would be the same, 





colonists at various times to rebel, and declare the 


on with the United States of the North, who will 
allow the bane of slavery.” 

The excitement produced among the Mexicans, by 
the efforts above alluded to, was very great; and 
upon the strength of these impressions, the general 
Congress passed the law of April 6th, 1830, pro- 
hibiting the further migration of Anglo-Americans 
into Texas. The jealousy of the British govern- 
ment was also aroused, and the subject was noticed 
in the lower House of Parliamemt. A debate oc- 
curred, :n which the celebrated Mr. Huskisson took 
a leading part, that manifested the liveliest interest 
|in the independence of the Mexican Republic, and 
|the integrity of its territory. It would require too 
/much space at present {o insert the speeches, made 
during this discussion; but a brief synopsis, or hasty 
/ review of it, is here given from the London Times: 

‘‘Mr. Huskisson, in presenting the Liverpool pe- 
tition on the subject pr relations with Spain 
;and Mexico, in tne course of last night, urged with 
| great force the propriety of preventing Spain from 
/making further attacks from the side of Cuba, on 
| the now liberated Republic of Mexico. 
| There was a further subject, and one of extreme 





isiana, &c.: that they have suggested to the Texas whether he held the scrip or not. 


still a very long time, was ailowed to get up, and importance, discussed by Mr. Huskisson, in the 
actually played in the court room as innocently, as | course of his speech—we mean the general preva- 
sai wr Magen and as “—— as if she ~ no part lence of an opinion that the United States covet a 
nor lot in the matter. r. J. represents her as re- | fine province of Mexico, called Texas, and are dis- 
migra bright and interesting, and says if she can | posed to have recourse to violence, if necessary, for 

e released, he should be glad to have her educated, the purpose of getting it into thei> hands. The 
well educated here in the clty. It was a most affect-| province of Texas extends southwards from the 
<n meee 89 Mrs. a ean United States along the coast of Mexico, and as 
of Mr. Aves, and Mr. A. himself, with two able such, the seizure of it by the former power could 
lawyers, werecontending for the right to perpetuate | not be a matter of perfect indifference to Great Bri- 
the bonds of the unconscious child, and carry her tain. 
again to the region of slavery; while on the other ted States has long since given rational cause of un- 
hand, Messrs. Loring and Sewall, and a few aboli- easiness to England, from regard to the safely of our 


tionists, friends indeed to the little girl, were plead- 
ing inher behalf for the right with which she is en- 
dowed by her Creator. Mr. Curtis pleaded hard for 
the mother of the child, and even wiped his eyes, as 
if there were tears there, when he spoke of her feel- 
ings in case her child should be detained here. The 
friend of slavery could not endure the idea of the 
separation of parent and child! Mr. J. says the trial 


West India Islands; and we agree with Mr. Hus- 
kisson, that when the government of Washington 
intimated its repugnance to seeing Cuba transferred 
from the feeble Ferdinand to the vigorous grasp of 
George IV., the United States should have .been in- 
formed, that if Cuba were to continue permanently 
Spanish, so Texas, and in general the whole shore 
along the Gulf, should ensure to the Mexican repub- 


has been conducted with fairness and candor, and lic. 
with very little manifestation of excited feeling.” | «The references made by the Right Hon. Gen- 
‘ |tleman to communications. official as well as pri- 
| vate, from the late Mr. Jefferson, descriptive, of the 
TEXAS INSURRECTION. ‘eager and deep rooted longings of the American 
Statesmen for slices of Mexico, and above all things 
Origin and Cause of the Texas Revolution. | for the island of Cuba, will not, we are sure, be lost 
/upon the memory of his Majesty’s Government in 
No. VIII. its future transactions with the Spanish Cabinet, 
The evidence thus exhibited of a disposition in with that of Mexico, and of the United States,— 
the people and government of this country to obtain; With Spain we have a defensive alliance, ready 
the territory in question, even contrary to the ex- made and consolidated by the most obvious inter- 
pressed wishes of the Mexicans, induced their est, to prevent Cuba from falling a prey to the sys-| 
statesmen to take a very serious view of thesubject. tematic aggrandizement of the United States. With 
The following is an extract from a paper laid betore Mexico, we are equally identified in resistance to the | 
the Mexican Congress in the year 1829, by the Se- attempts of the same States upon Texas.’ | 
cretary of State. Astrong appeal was made to the _It must be observed that raed mmm advocates | 
nation, to sustain the government in resisting what of measures for the acquisition of Texas, in the Uni-' 
was alleged to be a premeditated and determined en- | ted States, previous to this period, were the south- 
croachment upen their territorial sovereignty. 1 ern slaveholders,——and their influence was now pa-_ 
shall copy, however, but a small portion of his re-| ramount in the Cabinet. But finding that the terri- | 
marks. 


tory could not be obtained by negotiation and pur- | 
_ “The North Americans commence by introducing chase, and well knowin 











that no legal claim to it 
themselves into the territory which they covet on could possibly be sustained, the government de- 
retence of commercial negotiations or of the estab- | clined pressing the matter further, at the time. The 
ishment of colonies, with or without the assent of | writers for the newspaper press, too, now ceased to 
the government to which it helongs. These colo- urge it upon the public attention. Yet the schume 
nies grow, multiply, become the j,redominant part in| was by no means abandoned. A different mode of 
the population; and as soon as a support is found in | operations was planned “9 saneniets te the ulti- 
this manner, they begin to set up rights which it is | mate and certain accomplishment of their object. 
impossible to sustain in a serious discussion, and to It was known that nearly all the colonists in Texas 
bring forward ridiculous pretensions, founded upon were originally from our comida J aplenty and 
historical facts which are admitted by nobody, such either slaveho ders themselves, or ey y tothe 
as Lasalle’s Voyages, now known to bea falsehood, re-establishment and al tense of the system of 
Mier cc Tene. Thee cata ceceot selene | ho eaicopronmat the Moka awe and poloaia rage 
claim to Texas. ese extravagant opinions are, | 
for iii first time, presented to the ori unknown. lations, relative to slavery, and induce the emigra- 
writers; and-the labor which is employed by others tion of persons favorable to their views, until their 
in offering proofs and reasonings, is spent fe them | numerical and physical strength should enable them 
in repetitions and multiplied allegations, for the pur- 'to take advantage of some critical conjuncture, and 
pose of drawing the attention of their fellow-citi- subject the country, at least, to their le islative con- 
zens, not upon the justice of the proposition, but trol. Should they succeed in this, they believed 
upon the advantages and interests to be obtained or | that they would, finally, be able to carry their whole 
subverted by their admission. design into effect—which could be done either by 
“Their machinations in the country they wish to | the future attachment of the territory to the northern 
acquire, are then brought to light by the appearance | union, or to a new confederacy that might eventu- 
of explorers, some of whom settle on the soil, al- | ally be organized, still more favorable to the princi- 
Jeging that their presence does not affect the ques- - and practice of slaveholding. As 1 have said 
Fa. tan paekcen Tae Ss Dtean naiie:| Gente hpt wp for tee parpone'‘who Very kisah 
and. ese pio ; Tees, move- ’ 
ments which distur the clitial state of cle | = the cio oa m8 = southern aoe to the 
try in dispute; and then follow discontents and dis- ‘Texas country continued to increase. aves were 
satisfaction calculated to fatigue the patienee of the taken in without hesitation, and men of wealth, en- 








legitimate owner, and to diminish the usefulness of 
the administration and of the exercise of authority. 
When things have come to this pass, which is pre- 
cisely the present state of things in Texas, the di- 
plomatic management commences. The inquietude 
they have excited in the territory in dispute, the in- 
terests of the colonists therein established, the in- 
surrection of adventurers and savages instigated by 
them, and the pertinacity with which the opinion is 
set up as to their right of possession, become the 
ibjects of notes full of expressions of justice and 
moderation, until, with the aid of other incidents 
which are never wanting in the course of diplomatic 
relations, the desired end is attained of concludin 
an arrangement, onerous for one party as it is. ad- 
yantageous to the other. 
‘It has been said further, that when the United 
Statesof the North have succeeded in giving the 
predominance tothe colonists introd into the 
countries they had in view, they sottp rights, 
‘rin } found 
















terprise, and influence throughout the southern and 
south western states, Jent their countenance and aid 
to the scheme. 

But to make the reader more familiar with their 
proceedings, I will now present a succinct though 
comprehensive view of the combined operations of 
thiose concerned in this splendid project in various 
parts of America. 

The Republic of Mexico, from the period of its 


] Every cent paid 
for it, therefore, was so much loss to the settler, 


country independent of Mexico, or even ask an uni- and gain to the company. Although these compa- 


nies could hold only their grants through the me- 


|dium of the Empresarios, for the limited period of) 


six years, and on the express condition of settling a 
specified number of families, they dealt largely in 
their “stock,” and sold immense quantities of 
“serip,’’ insomuch that an immense amount of mo- 
ney has, no doubt, been realized by them--while 
very few settlers (in many of the grants, none) 
have been introduced. By obtaining from the gov- 
ernment an extension of the time stipulated for the 
fulfilment of contracts made with the Empresarios, 
they have been enabled to continue and increase their 
operations upon a grand scale. Thousands in va- 
rious parts of the United States have purchased the 
scrip issued by them, and are interested, of course, 
in the adoption of measures to legalize their claims. 
This can never be done, however, while the laws 
are in force, under which the colonization privileges 
were obtained. When these companies were first 
organized, some honoreble men engaged in their 
speculations, that were, doubtless, actuated by hon- 
‘est motives: but many have since joined in the 
scheme, who are reckless of all principle except 
that of money-making. The “scrip” being trans- 
terable, a large portion of it has fallen into the hands 
of needy adventurers, who likewise are willing to 
encourage any measures that may seem calculated 
to promote their immediate pecuniary interests. 
These land speculations have extended to, per- 
haps, a majority of the cities and villages of the 
| United States, the British colonies in America, and 
the settlements of foreigners in all the eastern parts 
of Mexico. All concerned in them are aware that 
a change in the government of the country must 


The possession of the Floridas by the Uni- t#ke place, if their claims shall be ever legalized. 


The advocates of slavery, in our southern states 
and elsewhere, want more land on this continent 
suitable for the culture of sugar and cotton; and if 
Texas, with the adjoining portions of Tamaulipas, 
Corhuila, Chihuahna, and Santa Fe, east of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte, can be wrested from the Mexican 
government, room will be afforded for the redundant 
slave population of the United States, even to a re- 
mote period of time. The following may be taken 
as a fair estimate of the dimensions of this exten- 
sive regione in square miles, and in English acres. 
It is calculated from the boundaries of the different 
departments, as marked in Tanner’s Map of Mexico, 
revised in 1834:— 


Square miles. English acres. 





Texas, (proper,) 165,000 104,560,000 
Tamaulipas, east of Rio 
Bravo, 13,000 8,960,000 
Coahuila, do. do. 7,000 4,480,000 
Chihuahua, do. do. 9,000 5,760,000 
Santa Fe, do. do 107,000 68,480,000 
Total, 301,000 192,240,000 


The breeders of slaves, in those parts of the Uni- . 


ted States where slave labor has become unprofita- 
ble,—and also the traffickers in human flesh, whether 
American o1 foreign, desire an exiended market, 
which Texas would afford if revolutionized, and 
governed as well as inhabited by those who are in 
favor of re-establishing the system of slavery in 
that section of country. ihe northern land specu- 
lators most cheerfully co-operate with the southern 
slaveholders, in the grand scheme of aggression, 
with the hope of immense gain; and the slave mer- 
chants play into the hands of both, with the same 
heartless, avaricious feelings and views. The prin- 
cipal seat of operations, for the first, is New York, 
—though some active and regular agencies are es- 
tablished at New Orleans and Nashville, and minor 
agencies in other places. ‘The second exercise their 
influence individually, without any particular organ- 
ization; while the third co-operate with all, as op- 
portunities present themselves. They have subsi- 
dized presses at command, ready to give extensive 
circulation to whatever they may wish to publish in 
furtherance of their views. And orators, legisla- 
tors, and persons: holding official stations under our 
federal government, are deeply interested in their 
operations, and frequently willing instruments to 
promote their cause, 

Such are the motives fo1 action—such the combi- 
nation of interests—such the organization, sources 
of influence, and foundation of authority, upon which 
the present Teaas Insurrection rests. The resident 
colonists compose but a small fraction of the party 
concerned in it. The standard of revolt was raised 
as soon as it was clearly ascertained that slavery 
could not be perpetuated, nor the illegal speculations 
in land continued under the government of the Mex- 
ican Republic. The Mexican authorities were charg- 
ed with acts of oppression, while the true causes of 
the revolt-—the motives and designs of the insur- 
gents—were studiously concealed from the public 
view. Influential slaveholders are contributing mo- 
ney, equipping troops, and marching to the scene of 
conflict. The land speculators are fitting out expe- 
ditions from New York and New Orleans, with 
men, munitions of war, provisions, &c., to promote 
the object. The Independence of Texas is declar- 
ed, and the system of slavery, a8 well as the slave 
trade, (with the United States,) is fully recognized 





organization, evinced the utmost liberality towards 
foreigners in granting permission to colonize its va- 
cant lands, ontil that liberality, and the confidence’ 
reposed in their friendly disposition, were grossly 
abused, particularly by those who proceeded from 
our owr country. Of the immense tracts of land. 
designated for colonization, in the various contracts 
entered into with the different ‘‘E.mpresarios,”’ those 
granted to Zavala, Vehlein, and. Burnet, were uni-. 
ted and transferred to\a company in New York,’ 
called the “Galvezton Bay and Texas Land Com-, 





* See the extract from the “Nashville Banner,” 


ich |i the preceding number of these essays. The ar- 


‘car=" ment'to' be lost,” 





t | ticle was written ene y at this junctore~—and the 


writer concludes yey! » “there is not one mo-' 


ah cwe 


by constitutional regulation. Commissioners are 
sent from Texas to the United States, to make for- 
mal representations, enlist the sympathies of our 
citizens, and solicit aid in every way that it‘can be 
furnished. The subsidized:presses ate:activel y em- 
ployed in magnifying the successes of the. insur- 
gents; misrepresenting the .character and strength 
of the Mexican forces; and by inflammatory appeals 
urging forward the ignorant, the: unsuspecting, the 
adventurous and the daring to a participation in the 
struggle. » i 

I have now traced the subject of the Textan Re- 
volt through. the whole concatenation of its primary 
causes and objects... I have unfolded to the view of] 
the attentive reader what I know to be the motives 
and intentions of its instigators. I have, by this 


of the great American community, who have not had 
sufficient opportunities to penetrate the veil of thei, 
masked designs, and have been imposed upon } 

their false pretensions. ‘The very acts of the hie, 
gents—even the whole systematic course of their 
proceedings—prove clearly the correctness of 

charges and expositions. It will tetwon that, in 
seek of a desire to establish and perpetuate the lib. 
etal institutions ot freedom and equality of riohts 

they have taken up arms against their government 
from motives of personal aggrandizement, ayari. 
cious adventure, and unlimited, enduring o pression 

Having conscientiously discharged what I conceive 
to be a solemn obligation to the cause of trath, of 
justice and humanity, 1 shall now Jeave the subject 
to the serious consideration and calm reflection of 


my fellow citizens. 
COLUMBUs, 

Philadelphia, May, 1836. 

_. NOTE. 

It may be mere to state, for the information of 
the reader, that, on the appearance of the first or 
second number of the foregoing essays, in the Ng. 
tional Gazette,’’ the author was immediately attack. 
ed by a writer in the “‘ Pennsylvania Inquirer,” over 
the signature of “A'rricus.” This writer was, evj- 
dently, a man of talent and intelligence; and in 
brief exordium, he promised to show that many of 
the statements in the essays were incorrect, and of 
course the reasoning false. But, notwithstanding 
his confident tone—his unqualified assumptions, in 
the commencement, he very soon abandoned the field 
of controversy, without having disproved a single. 
assertion, or invalidated a single fact or argument. 
advanced by ‘*Co.umsus.”’ 
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ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS, 
Just received and for sale at the Depository of 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 
BOUND VOLUMES. 
Single cupy. 
Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. 
Jay, Prof. Bush and Gerrit Smith—Con- 
taining Clarkson’s History of the abolition 





of thé Slave Trade. $0 75 
Lectures of George Thompson, with a full re- 
| port of his discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 50 
Channing on Slavery. 50 
A new edition of Mrs. Childs’ appeal, revised 
by the author, at the reduced price of 371 
The Fountain, a small pocket manual con- 
taining a text for each day in the year, with 
an apposite anti-slavery sentiment or fact. 18} 
Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, orna- 
mented with a beautifu! copperplate likeness. 37} 
Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound, 
with an Appendix, making 174 pages. $14 


An Inquiry into the character and tendency 

of the American Colonization and Anti- 
Slavery Societies, by the Hon. Wm. Jay, 
3d edition. 38 

A Sketch of the laws relating to slavery in the 
United States, by G. W. Stroud. 

Memoirs of Philis Wheatley a native Afri- 
can and a slave. 25 

The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of Boston, 

Author of an Appeal in favor of that class 
of Americans called Africans. 1 00 

Bourne’s Picture of slavery in the U. 8. 50 

Phelps’ Lectures on slavery. 50 

Rankin’s Letters on slavery in the U. S. 2 

A small collection of Anti-Slavery Hymns. 06 

Memoir of James Jackson, a colored boy who 
died in Boston, Oct. 31, 1833, aged 6 years 
and 11 months, 25 

Memoirs of Wm. Wilberforce by ‘Thomas 
Price. 25 

Spirit of Humanity. 50 

Right and Wrong in Boston. 25 

Slaves Friend, neatly Lound, 25 

PAMPHLETS. Per hundred. 

Proceedings of the State Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention held at Utica, Oct 21, and the first 
meeting of the N. Y. State A. S. Soc. held 
at Peterboro, Oct. 22, 1835. 

A small tract of 16 pages containing and ex- 
tract from one of Rev. C. G. Finney’s Lee- 
tures on Revivals, also an extract of a let- 

+ ter from James G. Birney, Esq of Ken- 

tucky, toa gentleinan in this city; all rela- 
ting to the duty of churches in reference to 
slavery and slave-holders. 

Juvenile Peoms, ornamented with nine wood 
engravings, for the use of free Americian 
children. 

A Tract of 16 pages, containing the Declara- 
tion of Sentiments and Constitution of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, together 
with those parts of the Constitution of the 
United States which are supposed to have 
any relation to slavery. 

Letter to a Member of Congress of the U. 8. 

from an English Clergyman, including a 

republication of the tract entitled “Every 

mun his own property.” 

econd Annual Report of the American An- 

ti-Slavery Society. 

Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. 

The Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave- 
Trade and of slavery illustrated in a Ser- 
mon, by Jonathan Edwards, D. D. 

The Maryland Scheme. 

The West India Question by C. Stuart. 

Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, 
by American Churches, 3 00 

First Annual Report N, 4. A. S. Soc. 8 00 

Declaration of the Philad. Convention. 50 


$8 00 


10 00 


10 00 
‘13 00 


8 00 


@on 
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Birney’s Letter to the churches, 2 00 
British opinions of the Am. Col. Soe. 4 00 
| A Brief Review of the First Annual Report 

of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society, by David 

M. Reese, M. D. of New-York, Dissected 
| bY Martin Mar, Quack M. D. 3 00 
|The Wesleyan Extra, a Tract of 24 pages, 

containing Wesley’s Thoughts upon sla- 

very published in the year 1774. 1 50 
Anti-Slavery Record, published monthly by 

the Am. Anti-Slavery Society. 125 
The e’s Friend, published monthly, be- 

ing a series of Nos. for children. 80 
Debate on Modérn Abolitionism in the Gen. 

Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

church, 12 50 
Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2 & 3 18 75 
First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery. Society, 8 00 
Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery 

Convention. 12 50 
First Annual Report of the New York Young 

Men’s Anti-Slavery Society. 6 00 
Address to the Society of Friends, by Chas. 

Marion. 4 00 
Wesley’s Thoughts on slavery. 2 00 
Address to the General Conference of the 

Methodist. Episcopal church. 3 00 
Fruits of Colonization. 1 00 


Evils and Cure of Slavery. 

Authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery. 

Juvenile Peoms. 

Childs Oration. 

The Abolitionist. 

An account of the interviews between a com- 
mittee of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, 


and the committee of the Legislature. 9 00 
Anti-Slavery. Cateehism by Mrs, Childs. 6 00 
Narative of Amos Dresser, 5 00 
Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, by 

a committee from the Synod of Kentucky. 3 00 
Substance of ‘Thompson’s Lecture. 5 00 
Immediate, not Gradual Emancipation. 6 25 
Forten’s Address, 3 00 
Full Statement. 10 00 
Productions of Mrs. Maria Stewart. 6 00 
Address to the churches, by John Rankin. 3 00 
Address to the Females of Ohio, by James A. 

ome, 4 00 

. ENGRAVINGS. 0 
Shields of Slavery, common, paper. af 

Shields of Slavery, fine pee ‘ s 

Slave Market. : ed 





means, endeavoredito -tindeceive the honest portion 


“s 


Southern Ideas of Liberty. 
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